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"The Scandinavian countries constitute. 
the most Lutheran countries in the world. For 
more than four hundred years, they have been al» 
most unanimously committed to the Church of the 
Lutheran Reformation. Nowhere else did the 
teaching of Luther enjoy such a speedy. or whole- 
hearted acceptance, Nowhere else have the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation had such freedom to 
work themselves out in the total life of national 
communities....The Reformation in the Scandina- 
vian countries has usually been regarded as an. 
appendix to the Reformation in Germany. Ready 
access to German sources has nade it seem unne- 
cessary to make extensive investigation into the 
nature of the Reformation in Northern Europe.... 
the evidence will indicate that, at least so far 
as. Sweden is oe this is an unwarranted 
assumption.” \—- 


---Edgar M. Carlson, 1948 
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INTRODUCTION 
HISTORICAL SURVEY 1030-1654 
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In this survey particular attention will be paid 
to the events of the Reformation period, so that, as the 


ae 


picture of medieval Sweden develops, the reader will be — 
able to connect it with the events that follow without un- 
due reference to outside material being necessary, On the 
other hand, this will be only an outline: only that will be 
included which seems absolutely necessary to clarify the 
discussion. : 

The beginning of the Middle Ages in Sweden!, and 
the end of the Viking Age, may be set, very approximately, 
about the year 1050, the death of 8t. Olaf of Norway at the 
battle of Stikledstad. This date also marks the passage from 
almost the best known and best documented period an Scandina- 
vian history (the period of the Sagas) to perhaps the | 


The heritage of the Middle Ages, however, in- 


least known, 
cluded not only the bagas, but also the structure of Vi- 
king society, the relatively undifferentiated social organ- 
ization, which, with important modifications, was determin- 
ative for later development. ‘Three of these modifications, 
which effected the tranéformation from the Viking Age to 
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the virtual end of the Viking aierations-- 
1.e., the end of violent Scandinavian ex-. 
pansion, and the concommittant beginning | 
of the decline of Scandinavian sea-power, 
and consequent concentration on internal 


problems; 
2. the triumph of Christianity, although net 
complete, may be said to have been assured, A 


at least in Norway and Denmark; . 
3. the relative internal wnity of each of the 
three Scandinavian kingdoms was achieved. 
The period 1030-1319---what might be called the 
Nearly" Middle Ages in Scandinavia--saw the organization of 
the Hansa, and their gradual domination of Scandinavian com- 
merce; hence, the further restriction of Scandinavain ace 
tivity, both within and without Scandinavia; the develop- 
ment of the social structure (particularly the monarchy); 
& gradual movement in the direction of the Scandinavian unity; 
and, particularly in Sweden, the further progress of Christ- 
lanization. 


The archiepiscopal see of Uppsala was established 
in 1164, and the organization of the Swedish Church under 


Rome was virtually completed by a Council in Sk&nninge im : 
1248, Hence, the Swedish Church was not made part of 

Western Christendom until the peak of medieval deyel 
elsewhere--the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 


The period 1250-1290 represented several vitel 
changes in Swedish society: growing centralization of 


5) 
. government, over against the particularism of the provinces; | 
growing strength of the Church, and its alliance with the 
Crown to secure greater social stability and security; and 
the legal creation from among the greater peasant families 
of a nobility, a mounted Ikmightly army. oe 
The period of civil war which followed (1290- 

1318) strengthened this new nobility, and eventually made the 
elective monarchy a firm part of the constitution. On the 
other hand, the struggle of the royal claimants and their 
mutual de struction prevented the prenk-<icp of the kingdom, 

The succession of the infant son of one of these turbulent 
princes secured the monarchy, but also insured the victory 


of the nobility and the Church. 


This succession also created 
a personal union between Sweden and Norway, which indicated 
the beginning of a new period in intramural Scandinavian 
relationships. The union failed, and was dissolved (byy the 
Norwegians) in 1350. In Sweden, however, the king (Magnus II 
Eriksson) was more effective; he attempted several construc- 
tive reforms, including the first national common law code 
(1350), the control of the nobility, the strengthening of the . 
monarchy, and the containment of the power of the Church, His 
reign ended in disorder, due to the wide range of his enemies 
(including St. Birgitta), and his inept financial management. 
The disruptive a@zements of the nobility and, at the last, 


the Church, had defeated the native monarchy. 


"Then the birds of prey alighted on the moun- 

: tain tops," wrote the Vadstena chronicler when Magnus 
was succeeded by his German nephew, Albrecht of Mecklen- 
burg, who was elected because it was assumed that his 
lack of family estates in Sweden would so far weaken his 
power that he would be unable to hinder the continued 
growth of aristocratic and clerical privilege. But Al-— 
brecht and his German backers disappointed the Swedes, 
and, although spasmodically and ineffectively, he made some 
effort to rule as well as to reign. Throughout this and 
the following period, one must constantly be aware of Ger- 
man political and economic expansion. The commercial 
domination of the Hansa was the Scandinavian form of the 
Drang nach Osten. This domination was so complete that the 
smile or frown of the German merchants crowned or dethroned 
Danish Kings; and, in Sweden and Norway, no native burgher 
class of any significance appeared before the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, The Sound was, in addition, 
controlled by Denmark until 1660, and the predominance 


of Liilbeck naval power in the Baltic was still a vital fact: 
in the Reformation period, 


Meanwhile, in Norway, Haakon VI, the son of 
Magnus II Eriksson of ‘Sweden, reigned until 1380, when he 


was succeeded by his son, Olaf V, under the regency of his 


, 


mother, Margaret Atterdag (‘the daughter of Waldemar IV 
Atterdag of Denmark). Olaf had already been ehected King 
of Denmark after his grandfather's death tn 1375. He died, 

‘8till a minor, in 1 378. His mother, by determined action, 
secured her own election as his successor in both Norway 
and Denmark,* m : 

Thoroughly dissatisfied with Albrecht and his 
Germans, the Swedish nobility inviéed Margaret to rule 
Sweden as well, After defeating Albrecht, Margaret called 
& meeting of the three Councils at the Swedish city of 
Kalmar (1397). At this meeting, an “act of union" seems 


to have been drawn up (but never approved in any of the 


three kingdoms). There was to be a single king, who was to 


reside successively in each kingdom, ruling according to 
the laws of each, choosing his administration, and his 
local military and legal officials from the responsible 
natives of the realm concerned. Margaret also secured the 
election of her grand-nephew, Erik of Pomerania » as her 
successor, The Union was, at least in part, @ reaction 
against German influence, 

From this time until that of the Reformation, 
the Scandinavian Middle Ages were characterized by abortive 
and often violent attempts to either maintain or break 
the Union. It was more and more dominated by: Danish 
policy and interests: Erik XIII lived almost entirely 
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in Denmark; administrative offices and royal castles were 
increasingly entrusted to irresponsible Danes; Erik's 
interests were devoted largely’ to the German problem 

on Denmark'a southern frontier. In Sweden, this seeming 
attempt to tranéform the Union into a Danish Empire was 
deeply resented--and protested. The complaints to Erik, 
and the efforts of his charming wife, Queen Philippa, 

went unanswered and unavailing. Erik's German wars, which 
resulted in a Hansa blockade of his kingdoms, caused a 
crisis in the Swedish mining industry ;° his tax policy, 
demanding payment in coin, alienated the peasantry; his 
ecclesiastical interference offended the Church; and his 
appointments displeased the nobility. Nevertheless, the 
nohles saw that it was to their interest to retain the 
Union, if only Erik could be made to understand Swedish 
desires, As a result, a revolt of Dalarggapeasants, led by 
the mine-owner, Engelbrekt Ingelbrektsson, was at first 
supported by the Church and the Council (Rad--the noble 
element in the government ). However, the Council wavered 
as soon as there seened to be a possibility either that 
Erik would yield, or that the Union might be continued — 
under a different king. Engelbrekt, therefore, in order: 
that his work might be permanent, tried to neutralize the 
Council with a new assembly! (the &), including all 


four Estates--nobles, ‘clergy 9 burghers . and peasants--- 


ee 
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which met at Arboga in 1435, There, Engelbrektsson was 


elected administrator of the realm (director, regent-- 
riksfirestandare), anew executive seemingly also. created 
to fill the immediate need, His power rested primarily 
on the support of the free peasantry. He was assassinated 
in 1436, but the significance of his work was not ox, 
and the institutions which he created, although seemingly 
ad hoc, developed increasing importance throughout the 
fifteenth century. | | 

During the first half of the century (1436- 
1470), the Union was broken and restored several times, 
the difficulties centering around the personal ambition 
of Karl Knutsson Bonde (Karl VIII). From 1470 to 1520 the 
able administrators of the Sture family maintained a 
relatively stable state. As a result of the popular pro- 
paganda of Karl VIII and the Stures (due to their depend- 
ence upon peasant support), the quarrel took on a speci- 
ficallyyanti#Danish character. Two parties grew up, divid- 
ed by family motives, class and economic interests. One 
party, composed largely, though not entirely, of the high- 
er clergy, and most of the nobility, was pro-Union, which 
now came to mean pro-Banish. The other, anti-Union, party 
gathered around the Sture family. This party included some 
of the nobles, but consisted largely of the common Estates. 
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A family: rivalry between the Trolles and the 


Stures led to the immediate occasion for the Reformation, 


Sten Sture the Younger was elected administrator (1512) 
after a coup d'etat, over the Council's candidate Erik 
Trolle, a pro-Danish noble. Trolle's son, Gustaf, perhaps 
the most hated man in all Swedish history, shortly after- 
wards became Archbishop of Uppsala. Immediately after his 
return from Rome, the new Archbishop began secret negoti- 
ations with Christian II, the King of Denmark, who had by 
no means given up hope of restoring the Union. fTrolle thus 
took over the traditional role of the Archbishop as spokes- 
man for the nobility and the Union party. In reply, Sture 
called a great formal Riksdag in which the development of 
this institution may be said to have reached a climax, From 
this time forth, the Riksdag was an integral part of the 
government of Sweden.° The assembly met twice in 1517-- 

the first time to support Sture in his struggle with the 
Archbishop; the second (in November), to solemnly depose 
the Archbishop. This “affront” to the established 3 


the Church called forth & papal excommunication, and, ulti- 
mately, an interdict. Nevertheless, in a meeting with the 
papal legate, Arcimboldi, who was sent to investigate the 
situation for Leo X, Trolle formally renounced the arch- 
bishopric and was restored to freedom. ‘The war with Chris- 
tian II continued, and, though hard-fought, ended in a Danish 
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victory, after the death of Sture in babtle (1520).? 
Christian II) came not only as a conqueror, but also as the 
commissioned agent of the papacy’ to enforee the bull of ex- 


communication, which he did in’ the most violent manner. 


Over six hundred leading Swedes (ineluding two bishops )!° 


were executed in Stockholms Blodbad--a ghastly slaughter 
which, instead of thoroughly subduing the kingdom as 

Christian had fondly hoped, roused it to a fury. One of the 
hostages treacherously kidnapped by Christian in 1518 was 
Gustaf Eriksson Vasa, a relative of the Sture family. He 

had escaped to Lilbeck, and, after many remarkable adventures, 
of which the accounts are perhaps semi-legendary, reached 
Dalarne,. There he found, as had so many before him, his army. 
Within two years, the entire country was cleared of Danes 
with the exception of the cities of Stockholm and Kalmar; 


to take these cities, naval forces, which Gustaf aid not 


possess, were necessary, These he secured from Lilbeck, the 
great Hansa city. Ih June of 1523, Gustaf was elected king 
by the Riksdag, and, in the same month, Stockholm fell, 

The Union was broken forever, 

The debt owed the city of Ltibeck for this timely 
aid was far too large for immediate repayment. Ih lieu of 
this, the representatives of the city insisted upon an abso- 
lute monopoly on the trade of the kingdom, custom-free, This 


le-hold on the economy (and, also, on a large share of 


mess 
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10 
the royal income) made the repayment of the debt imperative 
if the independence of the kingdom was to be preserved, The 
resources of the Crown were totally inadequate ; the burghers, 
overwhelmed by the Lilbeck monopoly; the nobility, crippled 


by Christian II; and all classes exhausted from the recent 
MM 


wars. The only institution within the country with suf- 


ficient resources to meet the crisis was the Church, the 
most powerful corporation in the kingdom. It had been 
greatly weakened by the disorder and tyranny of the pre- 
ceding years, as well @s by its own treachery. Two bishops 
had ween executed in 1520; the primate had been deposed as 
a traitor, and was in exile at the Danish court; two more 
bishops died in 1522, and one of the remainder was too old 
to serve effectivelys Thus, only one canonically’ consecrated 
bishop, Hans Brask (Link8ping), an excellent man, remained. 
Successors were elected to three of the dead bishops, but 
consecration was withheld because of the incredibly stupid 
insistence of the Curia that Archbishop Trolle Bhould be re- 
stored, and that a foreigner (an Italian cardinal) be re- 
ceived in the see of Skara. These were impossible conditions, 
and when the Curia refused to withdraw then, Sweden became 
the first nation in the Latin West to break de facto with 
the mpeetelie See (1524), 

Luther's activities were not known in Sweden before 


1518. But, by 1522, Lutheran books were sufficiently common | 
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to require a ban-upon’ them in the diocese of Link&ping. 
The Riksdag which elected Gustaf King (1523) was held in 
‘the cathedral city of Strangnds, where the king heard 
(and liked) the preaching of ODlaus Petri (Olaf Peterson) 
and Laurentius Andrae (Lars Anderson). Olaus had been a 
Student of Luther's -at Wittenberg from 1516 until WNov- 
ember, 1518. Gustaf called him as preacher in St. Nicho- 
las' Church (Stockholm) in 1524, and made anaves royal 
secretary (Chancellor). 


Gustaf's financial needs led him to demand 


several forced loans from the CGhurch, the first in June 
of 1523. Throughout the years 1525-27 Lutheran literature 
was circulated. Bishop Brask struggled manfully against — 
both these encraochments, but received little comfort from 
the king. An attempt by two disaffected clergymen to 
foment revolt (in the Sture interest?) also weakened the 
Church's position, 

At the meeting of the Riksrad (Council) in 
Stogkholm, January, 1525, the king was given the right to 
appropriate the superfluous tithes and to quarter horses 


in the monasteries. In February, 1525, Olaus Petri was 
publicly married in Stockholm. Ih the same year, Gustaf 
urged his bishops to prepare a Swedish translation of the 
Bible. This was not done, but in 1526 a Lutheran translation 
appeared, printed with royal approval. In December of 
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1525, Gustaf, as lay protector of the monastery of 
Gripsholm, demanded its reversion, which he succeeded in 
securing. The early part of the year 1526 saw the first 
Lutheran book to be written and printed in Sweden by a 


Swede, Olaus Petri's ‘ Useful Teaching from the Seriptures 


- in this same year, Jo- 
hannes Magnus, Electus of Uppsala, a well-meaning but 
ineffectual man, left the kingdom. The see remained vacant 
until 1531. The printing presse of the Bishop of Linkping, 
which was engaged in printing Romanist replies to Lutheran 
tracts, was closed by royal order, '@ During this period, 
the king himself engaged in ¥voluminots letter-writing, ex- 
plaining hie position, denying false rumours, consistently 
declaring that he was but encouraging the preaching of 
what he understood to be the True Faith, keeping the clergy 
at their real taske--preaching and teaching--and attempting 
to meet the overwhelming problems of the kingdom as best 
he could. a 
“The Lbeck debt amounted to 120,000 marks (§130,- 
000 in 1931)'9, Guetaf felt thet he needed « royal aray, 
of the pr and the nobility; « navy; — 
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treasury. His own estimate of the income of the Crown in 
1527 was no more than 24,000 marks annually; the irredu- | 
cible minimum required for a stable government would have 
been 60,000. The rapid rise in prices due to the influx 
of gold and silver from the New World also reduced the 
value of the Crown 's income. The Crown controlled only 
about 5.6% of the homesteads iyi Sweden proper. The Church 
controlled 21.3%; the nobility, 20.7%; the tax-peasants, 


52.4%'7, The recular'? 


income of the Church was approximate- 
ly 170,000 marks a year,!® 


So jong as Christian II, who had been deposed 


in Denmark in 15235, was still in exile, the Crowns of 

Sweden and Denmark were insecure. At any moment the Emp- 
eror, his brother-in-law, might decide to return him to his 
three kingdoms by force.'’ Denmark had not forgotten the 
Union, although, due to the common danger from Christian, 
Fredrik I was willing to drop the issue for the time, 
Gustaf exneeted the clergy to support any foreign or inter- 
nal foe. The elective crown was inherently unstable, and 
the royal family was simply one family among many. The 
kingdom was, at this time, in reality a “loose federation of 
familigfes, parishes, and provinces,"!8 A strong party sup- 
porting the older Sture family was influential in many of 
the revolts of this perioal?, | : 
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This situation came to a crisis in 1527--a 
threatened revolt, rumours of disloyalty elsewhere; . 
the pressure of the Lilbeck debt--which Gustaf met boldly. 
Firmly convinced that his opponents were in league with 


Christian and supported by the Church, he called a Riks- 


dag to deal with these problems, It met in VAasteras in 
the summer. The ghanéelLier presented the needs of the 
Crown, the king's answer to the charges against him, and 
his propesed solutions. His whole attack was directed 
against the oppressive wealth and seeming disloyalty of 
the Church, Opposition appeared of course from Bishop 
Brask, and also from some of the nobility. Gustaf 
stormed that he could no longer rule such a stiff-necked 
people, abdicated on the spot, and left the Riksdag, It 
soon became apparent that Gustaf was ind$spensable. 
Evidently, it was the lower orders who sensed this first-- 
the peasants and the burghers. They applied strong 
pressure to the nobility and the crgy. On the fourth day, 
the opposition broke. Gustaf was recalled by the humbled 
Riksdag, and all his demands were met .-° as 

The resulting document, the Visteras Recess » 


(June 24, 1527), guaranteed: 
1, an end to the rebellion in Dalarne; (2) to 


grant the king the income of the churches, bishops 
and canons (above what was necessary for their 
support), the episcopal castles, and the manage- 

ment of the monasteries; (3) to return to the 

heirs all goods given to the Church after 1454; (4) 

to quiet complaints against a new faith, on the 

condition that...."The pure Word of God shall be 

preached everywhere, according to God's command- 

ment, and not uncertain wonders, human inventions 

and fables, as has been much the practive hither- 

to. Good, old Christian customs shall abide,"@1 

The Recess was implemented by the Ordinantia, 
issued the same year, which strictly regulated the free- 
dom and income of the Church. Clerks were made subject to 
the civil law; ordination was made dependent upon the 
ability to preach, In a Latin version, appeals to, or 
money payments to Rome were forbidden; bishop"s confir- 
mations were transferred to the King; and all bishops 
were forbidden to seek prior or subsequent confirmation in 
Rome. | 
The Riksdag of Visterse marks the complete break 

with Rome, in the official sense. The Swedish Church was in- 
dependent; and, instead of being the power which, ten years 
before, had not only challenged but threatened to destroy 
the secular government, it was shorn of all temporal in- 
fluence, Even so, one could not say that the Swedish people 
were as yet Lutherans: this was the work of the great Re- 
former, Olaus Petri. However, the Riksdag had given posi- 
tive directions for the preaching of the "pure Word," The 


-, 


battle was won, politically. 
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Gustaf was crowned in 1528; the bishops whom the 
pope refused to confirm consecrated each other, One of the 
bishops, Peder of VAsteras, had been consecrated in Rome ; 
the ordinal used was that of the ancient church, without 
change.“* Hence, the Swedish Church has been able to claim 


an unbroken apostolic succession, 


In February of 1529, @ provincial Synod was held 
at brebro, which sought to further the new organization 
of the Church, The decisions were a victory for Luther- 


anism, but a very moderate Lutheranism. There was no icon- 


oclasm. The adiaphora--the mass, fasting, the holy days, 


vestments, and images--were to be retained where they did 
not contradict evangelical teachings, and purified and ex- 
plained where they did. 

These devélopments, and the extremes to which 
Gustaf's economic needs drove him in enforcing the Recess, 
were not unopposed. A serious rebellion in southern Sweden 
in 1529 almost reversed the decision of Visteras; again, 
in 1531, an attempt to confiscate the second largest bell 
in each parish provoked revolt in Dalarne and the north, 

_ The year 1531 also saw the consecration of the 
first evangelical archbishop, Laurentius Petri, and the 
wedding of the King in an evangelical ceremony. With this | 
date, Bergendoff2) regards the “ecclestastical transforma- 


tion"--the organizational, economic, and political changes 
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in the Church--as complete, The history of the period 
1531-1632 represents the firm entrenchment of the Reforma- 
tion. A Chureh Council in Uppsala in 1536 adopted an essen- 
tially Lutheran program. The king thought this represented 

a threat to his control of the Church, He attempted, as a 
result, in the experiments of the years 1539-1542, to intro- 
duce a tighter royal control, both politically and ecclesias- 
hically, in the direction of a paternal state, somewhat sin- 
ilar to the Continental cuius regio, eius religio<+ settle- 
ments. This was done with the assistance of German lawyers 

and. theologians, learned in Roman law and the conditions 

of north Germany. The peasants were told in royal letters 

how and when to plant their crops, for example. The process 
reached a olinax in 1540, when Olaus Petri and Laurentius An- 
drae were tried for treason, Neither of them was a subservient 
man,. Olaus particularly had been quite blunt to the king. At 
his coronation, Olaus had preached a sharp sermon on the re- 
sponsibilities of the king to his people. He had been greatly 
disappointed by the king's hoarding of the confiscated eccle- 
slastical estates, which he hoped would be used for the sup- 
port of schools and churches, a disappointment he expressed 

to Gustaf in no uncertain terms, Of late, he had preached 
sermons very critical of the king. Olaus, Gustaf observed, 

was as likely to be a “yes-man" as "a frisky cow to spin silk," 
The significant charge was that of failure to reveal knowleége 
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of a conspiracy against the king learned under the seal of 
the confessional. They were condempgd to death (although 
later reprieved), ‘This brought the Church much more under 
the control of the Crown, and thus the State Church was porn ,26 

However, the new high taxes, the further demands 
upon the resources of the parish churches, and the closer 
control over the Church led to a most serious revolt, which 
was put down only with the greatest difficulty (1542-1543)°!, 
The king retreated from his extreme measures, replaced some 
of his German ministers, and, for the rest of his reign, was 
careful to avoid antagonizing local sympathies by too hasty 
reformation, He concentrated rather on stabilizing his power, 
In 1544, at the first full Riksdag in fourteen years, he 
gained two coveted points: the Crown was made hereditary in 
the Vasa family, and he was granted a national army (the 
first in European history<°), Relative peace characterized 
the last sixteen years of his reign, He died in 1560. 

It is difficult to judge the real nature of this 
most complex man. To us, his public motives seem to be 
largely political; even at the climax of his career, at the 
Riksdag of visterds, the reasons he gave for his program 
centered around the security of the realm, He never admitted 


that he had fostered a “new religion,” but it is perfectly 


- obvious that he was very well aware of what he was doing, 


in the sense that the new preaching which he heard spoke 
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directly to his problems“”, Indeed, as has been noted, in 
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his later years, he tended toward an extreme Protestantism, 


influenced, no doubt, by his fear that any independence in 
the Church was politically dangerous. He faced a situation 
such as no earlier Swedish king had ever been called a 
to meet, dealt with it as best he could, using all the re- 
sources he had available. To try to divide his motives into 
‘specifically religious and specifically secular categories 
is impossible: that is an attempt to fit him into the mould 
So of a nineteenth or a twentieth century man, essentially 
secular. That his religious interest was, to some extent, 
sincere, 1s argued by the profound religious convictions of 
@all his sons; and by the fact that he could have secured 
people with far less moral integrity, men of less commanding 
and independent intellect and judgment, than the Petris and 
Andrae, if he had wished to effect a Reformation & la 
Henry VIII. It is perhaps revealing that he chose the 
strongest (and Gustaf was an exceptionally good judge of 


men) rather than the weakest--and it was these men who 


+ 
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stamped the Swedish Church with its essential character,-° 


The Swedish Reformation is a clear example of the inex- 


renin @ tricable mixture of "religious" and "secular" motivation 


which was so very characteristic of the medieval man, and 


which we like to think is so very uncharacteristic of our 


own day. Perhaps the estimate of Gustaf Adolf, the king's 
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grandson, illustrates the impact of Gustaf Vasa on Swedish 
history: “This king Gustavus was the instrument by which 
God again raised us our fatherland to prosperity."?! 

Gustaf's successor and son, Erik XIV, inclined 
towafd Calvinism. A brilliant and educated man, he yet 
seens to have had a periodic insanity, inherited from his 
mother, which grew gradually more severe, resulting finally 
in deeds of wanton cruelty. In 1568, he was deposed, 
and succeeded by his half-brother, John III. This was 
partly due to noble opposition to Erik, and his unsuccess- 
ful Danish war; his deposition was thus a victory for the 
revived nobility. This modified the strong monarchy of 
Gustaf I, insured the continuing growth of institutions 
such as the Riksdag, and permitted the Church to retain a 
certain independence.-* 

A great scholar, John was interested in finding 
a via media, a. way of reunion based upon patristic thought 
and liturgical refora, & way of retaining the aesthetic 
beauty of Catholicism. One step ih this program was the 
s0-called Red Book (1576) a new liturgy of considerable mer- 
it, which John insisted should be used throughout the Church 
in place of Laurentius Petri's Church Order of 1571. This 
was felt to be the first step in a gradual return to Cath- 


tion un- 


olicism, which was met by increasingly bitter opposi 
til John's death in 1592. The effect was a consolidation 
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of Swedish Lutheranism. 
John's son, Sigismund, was already King of Poland, 
a leading figure in the Catholic Reformation. His accession 
thus meant a personal union between Lutheran Sweden and 
od Roman Catholic Poland, under a militantly Catholic King. 
Too reminiscent of the hated Union of Kalmar to be popular 
in Sweden, this seemed to be but another step along the 
route outlined by John. Especially Duke Karl, the king's 
uncle (who had consistently opposed John's innovations) — 
wished to establish safeguards, even though the Constitution 
of Kalmar (the basis of the new union) guaranteed Sweden 
its ancient rights, forbade the importation of heretical 
religions, and stipulated that the Pope was not to absolve 
Sigismund of his oath. | 
Therefore, Karl summoned a Church Council at 
Uppsala in 1593, which adopted the Augsburg Confession as 
the confession of the Church of Sweden, and the Church 
Order of Laurentius Petri as the liturgy. Both Calvinism 
(in which Duke Karl was interested) and the patrology of 
John III were rejected. The Lutheran Church in Sweden had, 
indeed, by 1593 “for all the apparent artificiality of its 
beginnings...become...a Church so firm}y rooted that only. 
revolution and systematic persecution could have shaken 14°99 
And yet, this result had been achieved without a single 
person losing his life for the sake of his religion.“ 


In January, 1594, a Riksdag met in Uppsala to 
attend the funeral of the late king and the 
subsequent coronation of Sigismund. Several 
weeks passed by in eager suspense, for the 

duke and the Estates demanded that Sigismund 
should give his royal assent to the decision 

of Uppsala before his coronation and before the 
Estates took the oath of allegiance. Sigismund 
delayed and sought to evade or at least to conm- 
promise, but upon the threat of Duke Charles 
that the members of the Riksdag would go home 
without waiting for the coronation he gave way. 
On February nineteenth he gave a solemn declara- 
tion (konungaf8rs&kran) in which he undertook to 
adhere to the decision of Uppsala Mite, to up- 
hold Swedish law, and to ratify all privilerces 
of the four Estates. The coronatioOnntook-place > 
the same day but in a secret protest the king 
reported to Rome that he had been forced to give 
way to the threatening attitude of his subjects, 
and that, once he was in possession of full | | 
authority, he would adopt a different attitude. > 


Sigismund failed to establish a satisfactory 
Regency when he returned to Poland. The government of the 
country soon verged on chaos, 


Charles, contrary to the — command of the 
king, called a Riksdag in S8derk8ping in October, 
1595. At this meeting the Estates decided that, 
during the king's absence, the duke should 
overn as regent in cooperation with the council 
med rads rade), and that the king's commands 
should be addressed to the government and not to. 
individual crown officials in the provinces. All 
Catholic priests were to be turned out of the 
country and foreign religious practices were to 
cease, The provisional government should rule — 
according to the king's oath, upholding Swedish 
law and the decision: of Uppsala. The Estates 
took a solemn oath before the duke in the market- 
place that they should all as one man stand together 
and punish everyone who did not adhere to these agree- 
ments. This decision was printed and made known all 
over the country.36 — 


Soon after his coronation, it became obvious that Sigis- 


mund had no intention of keeping his oath. He was, after 


a short civil war, deposed in 1598 as a "Sapist, oath- 
breaker, and an enemy of the realm," The Crown was offered 
to his son, if he should come to Sweden and receive a 
Swedish and Lutheran education. No reply was received. 

Duke Karl, an opponent of the nobility, and an 
ally of the lower Estates, was elected administrator (1599), 
and king (1604). The Crown was then bestowed upon him and 
his heirs, male and female, provided they were Lutheran, 
The Riksdag also decreed that only Lutherans should be en- 
titled to hold offices heretios were to be banished, and 
their property forfeit. 

Karl was a Melanchthonian theolosieally?? and 
a Puritan liturgically, which led to a considerable con- 
flict during the reign. This quarrel with the Church requir- 
ed that Karl's son, Gustaf II Adolf, should make some 
sort of permanent settlement. At the Nyk8ping Riskdag 
(December, is). 8 charter was secured from the king, in 
which he agree@ to ceneens tee Augsbure Confession, and the 
decisions of Uppsala mite. ) 

The deposition of Erik XIV and the troubles dure 
ane the reign of John and that of Sigismund weakened the 
strong monarchy of Gustaf Vasa, for it made the kings who 
came to the throne as the result of these disturbances, and 


hence with a disputable right to the Grown (i.e. John, 


‘Karl IX) dependent upon the groups which had supported their 
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bids for power, The development culminated in the reign of 
Sigismund. The decisions of Uppsala m&te were signed 

(March 20, 1593) by representatives of all four Estates, for 
themselves and for those at home. Thus it was not a “cleri- 
cal" decision, but one made by the whole of the Swedish peo- 
ple,28 The events of the years 1593-1599 solidified the 
determination of the nation, and the king was declared to be 
both under the Law and also religiously responsible to the | 
people, who had made their own decision and expected the king, 
regardless of his private opinions, to uphold 4%. ih the 
crises of 1604 and 1611, the people assumed the right not 
only to demand support for their own opinions, but also the 
right to insist that the sovereign agree with them. Gustaf 
II Adolf was the first unmixed Lutheran of the Vasa family. 
Hence, the compromise charter of 1611 represented the final 
union of two tendencies: the Vasa kings' own private views; 
and, the slow development of the teaching and preaching Re-~ 
formation of Olaus Petri. In essence, it was the total de- 


feat of cuius regio, eius religio; for the charter and life 
of Gustaf II Adolf represented more than a union of atvensens 


tendencies; they represent rather the substantial victory of 
Petri's Reformation. As Gustaf Adolf said in his charters 


"No ruler has the power to control another person's con= 


soience,"39 When his daughter, pristine, wished to return : 


Roman fold, she had to leave her throne to do it. 
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Several problems emerge from even this eursory 
survey. It shall be the purpose of this study to examine 
the Swedish Middle Ages in the hope that light may be shed 
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upon these problems. 


Perhaps the most striking feature of the Swedish 


ty haan is the remarkable reversal of cuius regio, eius 


 religio, which last is often regarded as a necessary aspect 
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of the development of Lutheranism and inherent in it. The 
imposition of the faith of the people on the royal family 
in 1593, 1604, and 1611, Carlson calls "a step without 


: parallel in hi story, 40 


Another, and most interesting aspect, of this 
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most unusual reformation centers in the Riksdag of Visteras. 
Why were the Estates quite willing to give away the power of 
fer Ss _ the hierarchy in 1527, while the issues of a “new religion" 


~~ 


tee 9 ana “encroachment on the Church" remained extremely live ones 
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for a whole generation? Related to this is the parallel prob- 
lem that, although the “ecclesiastical transformation" was 
complete by 1531, the Swedish Reformation was not entirely 
formed until 1593, whereas Denmark's took altogether onl 
twenty years, rt might perhaps help the reader to see this 
tore readily if a few of the more significant dates of litur- 
gical and doctrinal reform are listed, The first liturgical 

Z ( 9) was optional and dealt only with the 


* 


_ ceremonies of the occasional services;*! the first Swedish 


mass (@ said mass, to replace the Latin low mass) appeared 
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n 1529,42 but, the Latin High Mass (with only the addition 
of an evangelical sermon), persisted side by side with it 
until the Prayer Book of 1614343 mass without communicants 
was not forbidden until 1571344 the elevation of the host 
survived until 1595;*5 there was still a Roman Catholic: 
bishop in 1536;76 the Augsburg Confession was not adopted 
until 159347--until then, there had been no official 
confession at all. Indeed, the first Swedish translation 
did not appear until 1581,78 The entire Book of Concord 
was not adopted until 1663;49 the last remaining monastery, 


 Vadstena, closed its doors in 1595;2° Olaus Petri, the 


great Swedish Reformer, in 1550, wrote an Ars Moriendi, 


and also composed two miracle plays late in life.-' 


1 this is to be considered against the fact 
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that Sweden was the first country to break officially 
with Rome, 


nee 


One further characteristic of the Reformation 
in Sweden which requires explanation remains: the remark- 
able sense of continuity with the best in the medieval 

yhurch, which the Swedish Church has maintained even to 
the present time. 

‘The method which will be followed in this study 

e historically and constitutionally the 
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of the Reformation and such conclusions regarding the pro- 


. 


the material collected there will be compared to the course 
blems outlined above as seem warranted, will be drawn, 
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Chapter I 
PRELUDE: VIKING SOCIETY: 


Three considerations lead to the choice of Vik- 
ing society to begin this survey of medieval Sweden. Since 
the first opportunity for the development of an independent 
Scandinavian culture came with the breaking of the bonds 
with the other Teutonic tribes during the migration period 
(400-800),!' and the period preceding the migrations is 


known almost exclusively from archaeology, - the first total 


picture of Scandinavian society which we are able to gain 
is that of the Viking period, The social pattern so pic- 
tured was, with many modifications, that which continued 
ene the Middle Ages. 


The period of migrations itself is to a certain 


extent known from literary sources. However, only one 


major accomplishment of this period is relevant to this eres 
the formation of the Swedish kingdom, under the king of the 
Svear, a tribe inhabiting the plains around Lake MUlar. A 
fairly strong and centralized kingdom in this region was 


described by Tacitus in the first century; if so, then 


Sweden is the oldest surviving monarchy in the West.> In 
Beowulf, the expansion of this kingdom into southern Sweden 


is described in part. G8taland (OstergBtland and VastergSt- 
land) was at this time a separate realm, occupied by a tribe 
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called by the English “Geats" (4.e., Goths, 0. S.. Gbtar).. 
At the dramatic date of Beowulf (the middle of the sixth 
century), the fortunes of the Gothe were obviously declin+- 
ing. The period from ce. 550 to ec. 800 is illumined but 
darkly (although some disconnected traditions--for example, 
of the great battle of Bravalla, evidently with the Svear 

on one side, and the Goths and Danes on the other--have been 
preserved by the historians of a later period, such as Saxo 
Grammaticus and Adam of Bremen).! When the Viking Age 
dawned, Sweden was a united kingdom, “possessing, except for 
some territories in the extreme south and west, almost the 


whole of the lands of modern Sweden," 


Nevertheless, the kingdom was not such as could 
be described in terms of the modern homogeneous ink’ dacaeatin. 
A relatively clear differentiation between the old Svithiod 
the kingdom of the Svear, and GBtaland continued throughout 
the medieval period,” In turn, the provinces of which 
these two were composed retained a most independent spirit, 


which was a@ force to be reckoned with as late as 1734,'° 
Although the Svear in Uppland had the right to elect the 
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king, for example, once elected he was required to tour all 


_0f the other provinces (his Eriksgata) to seek their appro- 
val, and to exchange oaths of fidelity.'' The king was per- 


mitted to rule only “during good pehaviour,"'© If he were 


~ 


undesirable, ‘hs people had the right to depose him and 
elect another, Again, each province had its own customary 
law. In vAstmanland and GBtaland other Scandinavians were 
"Poreigners;" the natives of the province received 
much greater protection of life and property than oute 
siderss thus, the wergeld of an Ostetlander in bster~ 
g8tland was much higher than that of an Upplander in the 
same province, |> 

This loose assemblage of provinces was centered, 
then, on the person of the @lected king of the Svear. He 
was almost the only living symbol of that unity (there 
were no sub-kings after g00'*), He was not only a political 
symbol, however, but also a military and religious one, 
He acted as high priest at the ceremonies in the great 
temple at Uppsala--the greatest heathen temple in all 
Scandinavia. Religiously then, Sweden was an Uppsala an- 
phictyony centered on the king.'!5 

All subjects of the king owed him military ser-. 
Vices. The entire Baltic coast, fram Angermaniand to Smaland, 
together with the islands in the Baltic, and the southwest’ 
coast of Finland, had to furnish men, supplies, and ships 
for the fleet (the ledun ge levy).'© the king was absolute 


during wartime, when he acted as supreme commander.'! He also 


commanded yearly fleet “manoeuvers", which were usually Viking 
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raids. However, during peace-time, he was simply primus 


inter pares. 18 


Finally, those provinves which had originally 


jpeen conquered by the Svear owed taxes (skatt) to the 


king. !9 

Hence, Sweden was a loose assemblage of pro- 
vinces, held together by a common elective crown, common 
religion, common military establishment, and a certain 
amount of common financial responsibility, powerful in 
war, but loose and disorganized in peace. It was thus very 
much what the king was able to make it,-° providing, of 
course, that he did not violate the intensely guarded rights 


of the particular provinces, or, as we shall see, the rights 


of the free peasants. 


Swedish society in the Viking period had 
essentially only two classes--slave and free," It 
therefore reflected the pattern found in early Germanic 
society. in the nineteenth century--the age of Liberalism-- 
this was thought to be an undifferentiated, egalitarian 
peasant democracy. More recent research has shown this to 
be partly true , but also partly false,“° Socially, there 
was considerable inequality, and the “free” class was 
divided into several ranks.> Legally, there were, how- 
ever, no privileged or closed divisions: there was but the 


one class of free men,=* The differences between a 
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landless peasant, and a bonde, or peasant farmer, a jarl, or 


even the king, was on the basis of a social pre#minence of 


some, based on wealth or descent, but not on privilege.°> 


For example, the wergeld (money paid in compensation for caus- 
ing the death of another) was, according to Swedish law, the 
same for all freemen of the same province in that province.-° 
There was no legally privileged feudal elass;“! and the rich 
had no power over the poor,.-° This society was remarkably 
"onen"--that is, it was relatively easy to pass from one 
social rank to another.*? For example, many men rose quickly, 
as a result of the profits made in Viking raids.° 

The thralls, or slaves, were usually prisoners- 
of-war (although there were occasionally debt-thralls, but 


slavery was rarely imposed as punishment for other crimes), 

Their wergeld was the current market price for slaves. They 

were the absolute property of their master, but they could 

be freed, Nevertheless, the number of slaves was always small, 

and the institution died out quite early in the Middle Ages,-. 
Above the thralls were the freedmen, who had a 

relatively aifficult time in Swedish society, because of the 


absence of a semi-servile class into which to disappear.-* 


4 freedman had to acquire a family--his former master was 


responsible for him until he did--and his descendants suffered 


under legal disabilities for several generations.~- 
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The basis of differentiation among the freemen 


was essentially land, and, to a certain extent, family. 


‘Sweden was an almost entirely rural country. The full 


citizen was the land-owning peasant farmer--regardless of how 


much or how little he might hold. The full ownership of land 


‘carried with it full political and juridical rights.-* The 


earliest linguistic evidence we possess, sixth century place 
names, often refer to different aspects of home and property. 
It is probable that at first, the land was held 
semi-communally by the clan. The individual only received a 
share as part of the settled and working group. However, by 


the beginning of the ninth: century, the land was held by in- 


wt 


dividuals (as private property) who were, however, restrained 


from doing as they liked with it by the old family rights. 
Sons only could inherit. If the owner should wish to sell, 
he had to notify the heirs and the other kin, so that they 


might have the first ppportunity to buy .26 The farms were 


_ thus the private property primarily of the family and second- 
arily of the individual.>7 


Swedish agriculture from this period until the 
mid-seventeenth century, was organized on the village com- 
munity basis, with forests and pastures probably held in 
EC The open field system, and, hence, communal 


cultivation, was almost exclusively practiged. There was 
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generally one large field, although occasionally the two- 


field system was found,” 


y 
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The power of the family is obvious here; through- 
out this unsettled period, the necessity of family cohesion 
for the protection of the individual is the primary form of 
seduritys Hence, the influence of the family on the disposi- 
tion of land even extended to the right to dispossess the 
member occupying the land, if he were guilty of gross mis- 
management, +0 This was not, however, a strictly patriarchal 
family, for the authority of the father was never paramount 


in Scandinavia, *' 


Family solidarity was greatest in Denmark 
and Sweden, and also survived longest in those countries, 

as the continuing force of the wergeld laws shows, +2 

The combination of land ownership and family 
rights is probably one ma jor cause of the Viking expeditions: 
on the one hand, the land had @ither to be divided up, which 
soon dissipated the family estates; or, younger sons were 
compensated in money. In either case, the younger sons: 
found themselves at a dt enaventace, and sought their fortune 


_ At the same time, this independent 


on foreign shores, 
roving tended to weaken the bondsoof the kin. # 

Qn the basis.of this discussion, we may perhaps 
see more clearly the structure of the free class in Viking 
‘Sweden, The lowest group was that of the landless peasant. 


‘They had a}1 the legal rights enjoyed by all free men, and 
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were protected from exploitations by 1aw. It is possible, 
however, that, due to their lack of a permanent home, and 
hence the natural suspicion found in all relatively self- 
sufficient communities in the Mjddle Ages for the comparative 
stranger, they were not permitted to serve on a jury of 
neighbours, > Included with them were those peasants who 
rented or held only conditional title to their lana, *6 

The great ma jority of the class of freemen were 
those who owned their land (at this time, absolutely’), 
These were the odal-bSnder. They had full political rights; 
indeed, they wielded most of the political influence, They 
were the “back-bone of the nation," *? fully conscious of 
their rights and independence, and perfectly willing to de- 
fend them against kings and chieftains who seemed to threaten 
them, *? They were under no feudal obligations to any person, 
although they shared many obligations to the community.-° 

Above the blUnder were the StorbUnder, or “great 
peasants"--those who owned much land, or who were descended 
from old provincial royal families, These people undoubtedly 
wielded great influence in the community; but legally, 
their oPBOARE was the same as the reitemmmd J oda binder" 


The highest group was one of merit--the men of 


the king, the jarls. These men were appointed to positions 


of trust, generally supervision over some province or dis- 
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people of the province then swore to be faithful to him, 
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¢rict (18m). Their positions, however, were not hereditary, 


and thus created no division into classes.“ Hence, any 
person of ability might rise to such a position; and any 
family which attained it, conversely, was not thereby assured 
of keeping it. 

Even the Crown was not hereditary, as we have ob-| 
served, although it was, indeed, the custom to elect the new 
king from among the sons of the old king. The king might 


be deposed at any time for misbehaviour. His influence 


was thus largely personal; and his authority in domestic 


politics and in peace time was severely limited. Thus says 


Rimbert in his Life of St, Ansgar (c. 875): "Among the 


Swedes the good custom prevails that decision in every public 
matter depends more upon the united will of the people 
than upon the authority of the king, "23 Adam of Bremen 


observed: "the Swedes have kings from an old family, but their 


_ power depends on what the people think, The King must ace 


cept what the people jointly have decided, unless his opine 
ion seems better, then they follow him, even though hesitat- 
ingly. Therefore they’ proudly proclaim that at home they 
are all alike, In war they render the king, or the man whom 
the king has placed at the head, the most complete ar" un 
questioned obedience, "54 On his Eriké@gata, the king swore 
first to preserve and administer the law, and in return, the 


e 


The king in Sweden was always under the law.>> 

This “will of the people" was expressed through 
a well-developed system of local eovernment. It has been 
observed that early Germanic society was characterized by 
the influence of the kindred, which we have already noted, 
and the importance of folk, or customary, law.5© This 
asians law was administered by the whole body of pea- 
sants in a district thing, or me@ting. Larger things 
were held for the provinces, and it is possible that the 
Mora thing, which elected the king, had a somewhat repre- 
sentative character for the whole land.>! Law was declared 
in the thing: the king could not make law, could not secure 
taxes, except through the thing. An individual could sum- 
mon the thing at any time he desired, The thing's business 
was conducted by means of an inquest of twelve, very similar 
to our jury, although the board gave witness and also sat 
in judgement. This numnd was also a vital instrument in the 
protection of peasant ; rights. 58 

The official of the thing was the lawman (lag- 
man); he was a bonde, elected by the binder (usually for 
life), often, but not necessarily, from familites who had 
leng held the position. They were the repositories, the 
reciters, and, eventually, the scribes of the customary law, 


They were, in a sense, the lawyers, and at the same time, 


the peers of the realm. The lawman of Uppland, like the 


* 
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thing over which he presided, had a semi-national character, 
for he administered the oath to the new king elected by his 
thing. The lawnen were the representatives of the people 
in euarding their fights against the encroachments of the 
king. In Sweden, where the lawmen were especially powerful, 
this last was unusually important.” Perhaps the most famous 
‘gase known to us from literary sources grew out of the war 
between Olaf SkBtkonung, King of Sweden, and St. Olaf Harald- 
sson of Norway. This war interfered, however, with the vital 
trade (salt and herring) of the VastergB’tland blnder with 
the Norwegians in Bohusl&n, The binder complained, the king 
persisted. At a great gathering at Mora thing, when Olaf 
threatened his people, the lawman of Uppland, Thorgny; rose 
and g@aids 
We b&nder now desire that you make peace with Olaf 
the Fat, King of Norway, and give him your daught- 
er Ingegerd in marriage....eIf you will not do as 
we say, we will proceed against you and kill you, 
because we will tolerate no disturbance, nor per-_. 
mit any war on your part. Thus it has been with our 
fathers before us. They threw five kings into the 
water at Mora thing because they were full of in- 
solence as you are now insolen} toward us. State_ 
quickly what your decision is, 0 


Olaf gave in, 


To this picture it must also be added that there 


was no merchant class in Viking Scandinavia. The considerable 


trade was carried on by the b&n der, either as merchants or 


as raiders, However, even this trade had largely died out 


ae 
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py the end of the period, and throughout the Middle Ages, 


Swedish trade was "passive", i1.e., largely in foreign hands. 
Hence, Viking trade leaves no influence to be traced in our 
period. ©! 

An institution quite similar to Roman clientage 
(but not to feudal commendation) was also found in Viking 
Sweden. A weak man could secure support and protection from 
a strong man during his life time, if he in turn granted his 
patron his property on death, This in no way bound his heirs 
to the patron at all, and involved no question of land 
tenrue and services, in return for the protection, as did 
Continental serfdom, °2 

Swedish society, in the Viking Age, is thus 
quite complex, Perhfigs the main features, for the purpose 
of this study, ares: the equality of all free men in law, 
i.e., no privileged classes; the strong local self-govern- 
ment; the elective and limited crown; and the strong position 
of the peasant farmers. 

It remains to assess the effect of the Viking 
raias©> on this society. First of all, many of the leading 
families, the more aggressive portion of the populabion, 
left the country. The pressure was outward expansion 
rather than retreat: hence, the Norse invasion promoted 
feudalism among their opponents, but not necessarily among 


themeelves,°> In Denmark, especially, and also to some extent 
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m in Norway (e.g., Harald Haarfagre), contact with the feudalism 
: a of the West, particularly of Carolingian Gaul, led to imita- 
: tion. However, reset. extended no further north, perman- 
ently, than Denmark, Sweden, moreover, faced east rather than 
west, and at this time, therefore, received virtually no 


feudal influences, © The sudden riches of the Viking period 


tended to raise the social level of the raiders, and to depress 
that of the small bUnder. This, again, was most true in 
Denmark (where actual serfdom made its appearance on the is- 


lands of Seeland, Falster, Laaland, and Moen, in the tenth cen- 


tury°T), and least true in Sweden, © This can be demonstrated 
by the history of the word donde, which, in Denmark and Nor- 


way became, like the English word “boor" (Anglo-Saxon gebur), 


"used fm reference -with common, low 


a word of contempt, 
people." In Sweden,’ however, the word retained its honorable 
meaning, even to: the present day °F Nevertheless, the 

Swedish peasants suffered an economic setback as the result 
of the Viking expeditions; but this at no time involved 
‘the loss of freedom, the right of ownership of their land, 


their political rights, or their power of self-sovernment. 
There was some contact with Christianity during 


the Viking period--for example, the two missions of St. Ansgar, 
to whom permission was granted to preach by the king only 
after consulting the people assembled in the thing, © 


Nevertheless, the conversion of the country did not begin 
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with any real effectiveness until the very end of the 


period and it is thus best treated together with the 
analysis of the place of the Church in Swedish medieval 
society. 


Chapter II 
THE MONARCHY 


The nonarohy has been from the outset until today, 
the most deeply rooted and most continuous part of 
the constitution and the whole course of constitu- 
tional history’ has been a progressive adaptation 
of the concepts and actualities of the monarchy to 
altered needs and conditions,! 


The history of the medieval Swedish monarchy may 
be divided into three periods: c,. 1030-1250: the growth 
I of the national monarchy; 1250-1434: the climax of that 
erowth, the collapse of the native ingitution, the dom- 
inance of the privileged classes, and the Union; 1434- 
15443; the new executive of the Stures and Gustaf Vasa, 
This division is for convenience alone: it is meant to 
imply no water-tight compartments, 

It has been previously observed that the Viking 
ruler was the great symbol: of national unity--but a symbol 
only, except in war and religion. He was under the Law;3: 

and, outside his absolute command in war, all his actions 
were subject to review by his people, As elsewhere, he was 
expected to “live off his own," the income of the royal es- 

tates (the Uppsala Ba), which were public, not private, 

property, and which descended from king to kings” The small- 


ness of this patrimony, and the consequent inadequacy of the 


royal income helps partly to account for the continued de- 


pendence of the monarchy throughout the Middle Ages, 
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en 
The king was an elected ruler, always subject to recall, 
His strength lay in his religious and military functions,. 
In all this, the Swedish kings did not differ essentially 
from other early medieval Germanic monarchs.* The status 
of monarchy thus reflected was inherent in the anctent 
Germanic conception of Law and the relation of the office of 
the king to the Law; the most interesting fact is that this 
common Germanic heritage survived so long in Sweden, 

The Law was the “living conviction of the con- 
munity,"2 the “good, old law, "© the immemorial custom of 
the folk, The Law 18; it is not made, Man can but discover 
Law. hanes, although the king may indeed be the font of 

Justice, he is not: the font of Law. There is no “new” law: 
any changes are simply Srestorations" of the “good, old law," 
and can only be made with the consent of those who are af- 4 
fected. It is law, not the expediency of the state, nor that 
of the ruler, nor of a class within the state, which theo- 
retically ruled, Thersfore, the Crown is simply an office 


within the framework of the Law.° i 


This must be carefully distinguished from the 


superficially similar ecclesiastical conception of the 
hatural, or ideal law. This, too, is unchangeable, is dis- 

covered, is all-embracing, But it is, nevertheless, an ideal 

law by Wich ait positive, or human, law is to be tudeed, and, 


' If necessary, revised. There is no such distinction made in 


Moe an 


Ad, 


the Law with which we are concerned: the customary law of the 


folk is: the Law.” Within the ecclesiastical conception, 
there ds ample room for the growth of absolutism, for the 
king, although subject to the higher law, is subject to the . 
positive law only in so far as lit accords with that higher 
law. This possibility does not exist within the theory and 
framework of Swedish law, a fact which will be of consider- 
able importance throughout this discussion, 

The years 1030-1250 were characterized by one ma- 
jor process: the conversion of Sweden to Christianity, which 
held profound consequences for the kings of Sweden, Old 
Norse religion was essentially non-priestly, | ° Hence, the 


king-priest and the great sacrifices over which he presided 


at the Uppsala temple summed up the public functions of ree 


ligion. It was this sacramental character alone which, aside 


from his command in war, set the king off from other men, 


The first effect of the conversion of Sweden was to undermine 


the priestly character of the monarchy, and to transfer it to 


the new Christian bishops, which considerably weakened the 


position of the king, |! The second consequence was the iden- 


tification of the progress of the new religion, and the de- 
fense of the old, with the ancient rivalries of the kingdoms 


of the GBtar and the Svear. Vistergbtland became the center. 


of Christianity; and Uppland, the stronghold of paganism. 
The real bone of contention was the right to elect the king; 
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and the rivalry lasted far into ‘the Middle Ages, long after 
the external conversion of the entire kingdom. Indeed, as we 
ghall see, the eleventh and twelfth centuries actually had 
two rival dynasties,'* 

Illustrations of the controversy which raged a- 
round the Grown during the period of conversion are numerous, 
Thus, when Olaf Sk&tkonung became a Christian, he wished to 
convert his people also. But, as King Bj’rn had had to con- 
sult his subjects before’ permitting 5St. Ansgar to preach, so 
Olaf had to ask his men to be baptized. They declined bap- 
tism, but permitted him to build a church in whatever province 
he liked, provided he made no attempt to force anyone to be ; 

baptized, ' Olaf's son, Anund, to whom his father had given 
the Christian name Jacob, was forced by his people to change 
his name back to the old Norse form, and to resume the sacri- 
fices at Uppsala, '* Thus, the people felt that the king was 
religiously responsible to them, since he was religiously re- 
presentative for them. On the other hand, Olaf's last descen- 
dant struggled until his death to defend his royal position 
against the aggression of the Christian bishops. !? Both these 
trends continued through the next century, for the heathen 
population was a political factor to be reckoned with until 
well into the thirteenth century, !© 
The new royal family (Stenkil's) came from Vaster+ 


gotland, which represented a Christian victorys Stenkil 
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himself was not a crusader, but his son, Inge I (@q 1080), 
at the suggestion of Pope Gregory VII, wanted to destroy the 
Uppsala temple and force the Svear to become Christian. At a 
thing in Uppland, he presented an ultimatum. fhe binder in 
turn demanded that he restore the old sacrifices and perform 
them himself. When he refused, they drove him from the meet- 
ing with stones, and forced him to retire to VistergBtiana, !! 
One of Inge's relatives (Blot-Sven ) volunteered to make the 
sacrifices, and was immediately elected king. This election 
is significant, for, in accordance with Swedish custom, it 
constituted both the slevation of the new king and the depo- 
sition of the old. No other formal act was necessary to re- 


pudiate a king who tried to rise above the Law, '8 The pate 


tern laid down for the election and the Eriksgata was still 


a vital institution, for it represented the fundamental 
principle of the Swedish constitution: the mutual responsi- 
bility of king and people to the Law. This is the all-in- 
portant relationship, one which the king dare not ignore, "Mmese 
hutual oaths established a definite legal relationship be- 
tween the king and his subjects. They were not a mere matter 
of form. Not seldom a king was removed for having broken his 
Oath, not as a revolutionary act, but as a legal proceeding," !? 
The period which followed the end of Stenkil's 
dynasty (1125) saw two royal familgztes; one, in vasterg8tland; 


the other, in Uppland. The Vastgita dynasty’ (Sverker 's) 


AT 


originally represented Christianity, and the other, paganism 
(Blot-Sven's). Yet, by the second generation, both families 


The second king of the Uppland 


were zealously Christian, 


dynasty, a good bonde before his election, and the son-in- 


law of Blot-Sven, was St. Erik, 
We are able to get a clear picture of the consti- 


tutional position of the king at the very beginning of the 


thirteenth century, when the law of VistergStland (Vastcbta- 
lagen) was first written down by # skil, the lawman of the 
srovisiees °° This law is especially interesting since it re- 
presents, as shall be noted later, not a legal ideal, but ac- 
tual contemporary practice, The section on the king begins 
with the famous remark: "The Svear have both the right and 


"el te Eriksgata@@ 


the power to elect and dethrone a king. 
is then carefully outlined: upon his arrival in the thing 
of VAsterg§tland (the Thing of all the Goths'), the king 
"shall swear faithfully to all the Goths, that he shall not 
transeress the right law of our land."“5 As has been noted, 
this is not a “social contract": it is rather a self-dedica- 


tion by the king to occupy faithfully his station under the 


Law. The reply of the people ts ‘the same kind of dedication, 


Hence, the right of resistance is oe porn as some have 
thought to the feudal diffidatio.~ 
Although the manner of election is not outlined in 


the Vaste8talagen, it is described in other provincial lews. 
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The Crown, while not hereditary, descended through kin-right; 
that is, it was hereditary within the royal family. The lead- 
ing men of Uppland proposed ‘ia dandidate at Mora Thing, and 
the approval of the assembly was demonstrated by acclamation, 
not by eéte, When the royal family died out or there was no 
member suitable, a new king (and hence, a new family) was 
chosen by a selection of the great men of the realm, and the 


thing was then asked to approve this choice.~> 


It was on 
this feature of the royal election that the Council later 
based its "right" to elect the king "from heathen times." 


‘The picture which we see in VisteBtalagen and 


elsewhere is essentially the same as that which we examined 
in the study of. the Viking period, with one modifications 
having lost its religious function, the monarchy had crown 
weaker rather than stronger, and it had acquired at least 


potential competitors in the new bishops, particularly the 


Archbishop of Uppsala. fThe rivalry of the various sections 


of the country did not abate. The situation continued to 

be much the same down to the great changes of the out part 
of the thirteenth century.”° 
The period from 1250 to 1290 is a time of transi- 


tion of vital importance for the history of the later Middle 


Ages, This early "Folkung" period saw the height of the pre- 
Vasa monarchy. The influence of the Folkung family had actu- 
ally begun much earlier, during the “Wars of the Roses" between 


~~ 
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the Erik and the Sverker dynasties, During this chaotic tme 


the office of Jarl, held by the Folkungs, had grown gradually 


more powerful, until it resembled very strongly the Carolin- 


gian Mayors of the Palace. 


The family reached its height un- 


der Birger Jarl (c. 1225-1266), and his second son, Magnus I 


Ladulas (1275-1290).°! Birger extended and confirmed the powers 


of the Church, and committed Sweden to expansion in Finland. 


Perhaps his most important contribution, however, was the 


step which he made in the direction of a single national con- 


mon law. All his measures partook of the character of the 


king as protector of the peace: home-peace, thing-peace, 


church-peace, woman-peace, 


26 However, this was not in any 


sense a royal creation of law, since each of these measures 


had to be submitted to all the provincial things and approved 
separately by each.-” 


The involvement in Finland and Skane created a 


need for a new military organization. fhe old, 


fleet, was of little value for land operations, 


the ledung 


Even So, the 


tax, the ledung levy, associated with the king's command of 


the fleet, was one of the most important of the royal rights, 


and constituted the basis for later imposition of taxes. 


also enabled Magnus Ladulas to create a mounted land army by 


exempting those who could equip themselves Suitably from the 


“payment of the levy. 


In this way, he created a privileged 


It 


nobility. He also, however, is remembered for his interest in 
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protecting the peasants (whence the name Ladulas, Barn-lock), 


for he sought to prevent the misuse of the old Swedish right 
of hospitality by the more powerful, by establishing public 
inns in each village,-° In addition, the system of taxation 
was organized and expanded; dues replaced the old services; 
customs duties and taxes on the new mines in Dalarne were im- 
posed, The monarchy became a real centralizing factor; and 
the king, a ruler as well as a war-lord,-' It is probable, | 
indeed, that the early Folkungs ultimately hoped to establish 
an hereditary, as well as a centralized, monarchy. Neverthe- 
less, the development had occured almost exclusively in the 


short span of half a century--too fast for the conservative 


Swedish people to keep up. Hence, after the death of Magnus I, 


2) reassertion of provincial and class loyalties brought about 
the fall of the Folkung system, leaving the door open to for- 
eign, particularly German, influences,.-* 

The powerful Folkung monarchy: was founded upom 
an alliance of the Crown with the Church and the great fami- 
lies, "By the latter part of the 1200's it may be said that 
it was the government exercised in the king's name, carried 
on jointly by him and the aristocracy with the support of the 
Church, which formed the dominating factor in the Swedish 
body politic,"92 These Forces could be held together, however, 


only by a strong man. After the death of Magnus I in 1290, 


the chaos of family feuds which followed in the next thirty 
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years permitted the power of these divisive forces to mature. 


The King's Council was defined in Magnus’ reign, and constitu- 


ted itself a Council of Regency at his death.”* 


The influ- 
ence of the Church had already become important at the very 
beginning of the thirteenth century; the election of John I 
in 1216 was decided almost entirely by the archbishop and his 
bbe 


suffragans. During the thirteenth century, this influence 
was a decided advantace to the monarchy, since the Church was 
interested in order and unity. 

However, the object of both¢ the Church and the 
nobility was to retain the elective character of the Crown, 
Their object was not to abolish it, or to destroy the unity 
it had created, but to control it, to concentrate all real 
power in the Council. By the fifteenth century, the privi- 
leged orders understood that the most effective way of attain- 
ing these objects was to support a weak, distant, and depen- 
dent foreign prince; hence, the Union, 

The period from 1290 to 1319 was one of civil 
strife, with the song of Magnus (especially Erik) attempt- 
ing to establish semi-independent dukedome at the expense of 
the heir, Birger II. This dissolution of the realm was pre- 
vented by the king's ghastly slaughter of his brothers, Dur- 
ing the confusion, however, the stable sovernment was in the 
hands of the Council, of which the Archbishop was now regu- 


larly the spokesman, 


The government was very simply organized: there 
were but three national officers, the Lord High Chancellor 
(Kanslern--always a bishop); the Lord High Marshal (Marsk);: 
and the Lord High Steward (Drots). These officers were not 
always filled, and there were never any organized departments 


36 Not only is the decentralized character of the 


or staffs. 
country obvious from this, but the ease with which either 
a strong monarch, or a strode Council could keep control of 
the royal administration, as well. 

The civil wars ended in 1319 with the election of 
Magnus Eriksson. This election entailed a long regency (thir- 
teen years), and was itself of vital importance. The thing 
assembled at Uppsala in July, including peasants and nobles 
from the whole kingdom, A document was drawn up suaranteeing 
the privileges of the nobility and the Church, and insisting 
upon the elective character of the Crown, It confirmed the 
position of the Council, repeated the right of the people 
and the Council to approve any law or tax which the king 


might desire to impose, This was, in a sense, the first Swed- 


ish constitution. 


The regency which followed established these ideas 
firmly in practice. It was the great period of the Souncil. 
_The provincial laws were written down and revised.’ The 


Council was moderate and sound in its rule, and the regency 
a 


It did, 


was in no sense aristocratic privilege gone mad, 


a2 


however, establish the Council firmly in the government, and 
gave it a strong interest in limiting the expansiom of the 
royal power, , 

Magnus, upon reaching his majority, resumed the 
program of the earlier Folkungs.?” His financial a 
however, soon brought him into conflict with his esenle, and 
this was the major issue in the jatter part of his reign. 

Meanwhile, a great step toward a stronger national. 


unity was taken--a land law (landsleg), the first national 


code of common law. (1350). This was 

not merely a codification, valid for the whole 

realm, of civil and criminal laws: it was, even 

more importantly, a statement of the Law of the 

constitution. In a sense it was Sweden's Magna 

Charta..../The land shall be built on law' was 

thus a political tradition handed down trom 

the middle ages,+0 
This law, however, was no more a royal promulgation than 
Birger Jarl's "peace" laws. It, too, had to Be approved by 
all the provincial things. This process was not completed 
until the end of the fourteenth century. The law incorpor- 
ated the ideas formulated at the election of 1319: there was 
to be one king; the Crown was to be elective, although the 
king was normally to be chosen from among the dead king's 


sons. The new king was to make his Eriksgata as of old, and 


by mutual oath with the people, assume his responsibilittes 


to the Law, embodied now not only in the provincial codes 
and customs, but also in the landslag itsetf. 
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The oath affirmed seven royal responsibilitiess: the king 
should not alienate the royal domain, ,or the royal revenues, 
of which he was the sole administrator, nor allow the terri- 
tory of the kingdom to be decreased. 

/The king shall make no new law without the appro- 

val of the provincial Things....the king shall 

levy no new tax, except in certain specially de- 

fined cases, especially when the country is attacked 

by a foreign foe; in such cases, a commission from 

every province, consisting of the bishop, six lords, 

and sim of the common people ones? decide what assis- 

tance shall be rendered to him, 

The king was to defend justivge and punish injustices; 
he was to deprive no one of life or property without due pro- 
cess of law. A most important provision, for the Union per- 
iod, wass: the king should have as advisors and superintendents 


+4 rnese principles, stated 


only native men, not foreigners, 
in powerful terms, were to form the basis of the Swedish con- 
stitution for many centuries, "+5 

The latter part of the reign was a see-saw battle 
between the Church and the nobility on the one side, and the 
king on the other. The king was defeated by the power of the . 
lords, a papal excommunication, the lively and imaginative 
fulminations of St. Birgitta, and the sinister power of the 
Danish king and the Mecklenburg duke. The binder, at the end, 
sympathized with him, but Magnus was not a popular leader, 
as Gustaf Vasa was, © 


The Swedish lords then invited Albrecht of 


at 
a 
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Mecklenburg, a nephew of Magnus', to reign in Sweden; they 


obviously expected a pliant tool. t! He was forced to agree 

to the first royal charter (as distinguished from the usual 
oath) in Swedish history, in which he agreed to surrender 
almost all power 60 the Council. t® The Swedish monarchy 
reached its low point under Mecklenburg rule. The years 1371- 
1520 were characterized by the struggle of the nobles and 

the Church to find an “ideal" king: one who, while powerful 
enouch is maintain a minimum of order, would have no consi- 
derable influence in the country, and who would thus be con- 
trolled easily by the privileged orders. Of these, Albrecht 


was the first. However, each nominee sought to strengthen 


himself by placing key positions in the hands of his personal 
= followers, who, since the king had no influence among the 
Swedes themselves, were of necessity foveianeres Of these, 
Albrecht was the first. Hence the veriod was also character-. 
ee by ‘ strugsle by the Swedes to keep the contro] of the 
country in their own hands, 


ane For this reason, the Church and the secular frélse 


both favored and feared the Union--but they feared a native 


King more, It was therefore their object to maintain the 


Union; it was their desire to hedge it about with safe-guards 


to ‘protect their own interests. Hence, they insisted strictly 


upon the elective principle, 20 the richt to resist, 31 


and the custody of Swedish castles. In any case they were 
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Thee 


completely unreliable so far as any national monarch or exe- 


cutive might be concerned s°= 

Hence, the period from 1434 to 1544 represents the 
search by the administrators, from Engélbrekt to Gustaf Vasa, 
for an ally. For reasons which will be investigated later, 


they found that ally in the b8nder. Therefore, we enter into 


the last phase of the medieval Swedish executives: the popu-e 
lar leader, 

Engelbrekt was a man of the bonde class, although 
a mine-owner; the people he led were the aroused bender, The 
Council feared him more than it feared Erik XIII, who, after 
all, could perhaps be made to gee reason. It is obvious that 
the intent of the nobles was to use Engékibrekt's rising as a 
tool to secure concessions from Erik. ‘When this was done, the 
leader would be quietly rem@ved. To do this, the Council adopted 
the new executive, electing one of its own men, Karl Knutsson 


Bonde, as administrator. This the b&nder who followed Engel- 


brekt would not permit, and the Council was forced to accept 
him as co-regent with Bonde.>> The behaviour of the b&Under 
indicates, even at this time, their potentially strong royal- 
ist sympathies. The alliance would be mutually useful: the 
binder could stabilize the executive's position, and the exe- 
cutive could protect the bUnder from the exploitation of the 
privileged classes, as Magnus Ladulas had done, - 
After the death of Engelbrekt, the Union was 
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restored by the nobility, after receiving a charter of al- 


most abject submission from Christopher of Bavaria. The 


death of the king without an heir (1448) was the next step 

on the road to the Vasa monarchy. Karl Knutsson Bonde, Engel- 
brekt's fellow administrator, seized the opportunity to have 
himself elected king. The events of the period 1448-1470 
develop two new SLémendss! "family" politics, and sharply 
defined “party” politics. Karl's clashes with Denmark, 
combined with the high-handed conduct of the Danish Council 
in electing kings by itself, and seeking to impose its 

choice on the other ewe kibedone,>” helped create and fos- 
ter a decidedly anti-Danish, as well as an anti-Union, senti- 
ment. Karl capitalized on this feeling in popular propagan- 


distic literature, which was widely circulated, 


One of the first and most effective examples was the 
Song of Gotland, which describes how Christian seized 
Gotland from under the nose of his Swedish rival, and 
in which the Danish invaders are compared to scorpions, 
with smooth tongues but with stings in their tails.55 


By the time of his death, therefore, Karl had become the sym- 
bol of a national monarchy, supported primarily by the pea- 
Sants, in opposition to Denmark, the Union, and the pro- 
Danish, pro-Union nobility. The strength of this monarchy lay 


in +e effective publicity--its ability to ‘Peak the peorle, © 


The heir of this new emphasis was Sten Sture the 


Elder, In 1471, Christian I tried to reassert his " rights" 


in Sweden. The Archbishop ‘endeavoured to settle the matter 
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along the lines of the old program of the Council, but the: 
development of the preceding years had made this impossible, | 
At the battle of Brunkeberg, Sture defeated Ghristidn. The 
composition of the two armies indicate clearly the developing 
lines of cleavage in Swedish society,-! although they were 
not yet as obvious and clear-cut as they would be a half-cen- 


tury later, The battle was followed by a tremendous surge of 


national feeling. The victory clearly vindicated the Knutsson-. 


Sture policy. The years following (1471-1487) were occupied 
with securing the fruits of the victory, by circumventing the 
family politics of the Axelsson Totts.-° During this time 


the Riksdag began to assume the preponderant influence in 


the election of the executive.” 

The alliance with the bUnder meant a continuing 
emphasis on the old customary character of the executive as 
an elected popular leader, with the added overtones of the 
defender of the weak from the greed of the powerful. It. 
created "the demagogic tradition of Swedish kingship....all 
developed a style of oratory which, whatsoever may have been 
its literary herits. (and on occasion they were considerable), 
was essentially popular, "60 It involved also a tendency to 


cow or bypass the Council, if possible, and rely upon the 
Riksdag, | 


bam te” 


Sten the Elder was a good example of this type 


of administrator. He constantly travelled about the country, 
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keeping in close contact with the country people. He held the 
threat of another Engelbrekt peasant rising over the heads of 


the Council to secure his ends. He was a popular agitator, 


He was &@ scrupulous administrator, ©! His successor, Svante 


Nilsson Sture, and Svante's able supporte@, Hemming Gadh, 


Electus of LinkSping, carried this policy into the sixteenth 


century. Gadh made tours of the things, explaining the Regent's 


policy, for 
the common man was to be told the reason for his 
risking his life and his property. ne meetings... 
prepared the ground for a remarkable tradition of 
rhetoric in Sweden which was to culminate in Gustaf 
Vasa's letters to the commons and Gustavus Adolphus 's 
speeches to the Riksdag. 
Svante introduced his son, Sten the Younger, to his peasant 
supporters, so that, in 1512, the young man was able to defeat 
with the aid of the country people the Council's plan for re- 
storing the Union. An indication of the power of the common 
people during this period may be found in the frequency of 
meetings of the Riksdag (as distinct from the Herredag, which 
did not include the common Estates). In the years 1470-97 
and 1501-20 (the Sture period), it met thirty-two bimesi°> 
It is certain that Sten the Younger intended to 


transform the popular regency eventually into a popular mon- 


archy, A lobby was maintained in Rome to further this program: 


and the Regent, secure in the support of the people, evident- 


ly anticigated little difficulty in being elected once the 
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power of the Council was broken,°+ There is little doubt, 


on the other hand, that the Council understood and feared 
the direction of the Regent's policy. This probably pro- 
vided strong motivation for the behaviour of the Archbishop 
in the years 1515-1517,°> | 2 

As soon as it was kmow that Sture was dead, the 
Unionist Council declared Christian II King of Sweden. What 


resistance there was to the Dane came from the peasants and 


the Regent's widow, Christina Gyllenstierna, © Sienificantly, 


Christgan, who had had his own difficulties with the power-— 
ful Danish Council, and who had no intentions of being limi- 
ted by its Swedish counterpart, had himself declared heredi 
tary king. Very probably the Bhood-Bath was also aimed toward 
the destruction of the Council, and, although it was of little 
benefit to Christian, it made Gustaf Vasa's progress much 
easier, After the massacre of the Sture party, the peasantry 
was left leaderless,. The people of Dalarne wrote Christina — 
Gyllenstierna, complaining that "no one of noble blood would 


take it upon himself to help the commons of Sweden" againsst 


Christian's men, who “burn, murder and pillage."°7 It was 


into this heritege, then, that Gustaf Vasa stepped, 
Gustaf carried on the tradition. In his declara- 
tion against Chr&istian II in 1522, he says: 
1) That Christian was not lawfully king--his elec- 


tion and coronation having been accomplished by under- 
hand practices and the presence of a Danish army, 2) 


That, even if he had been lawfully elected, he had 
not himself kept his coronation oaths, his sub ects | q 
were absolved from their omths of allegiance,© | 

Throughout the rebellions of the early part of his reign, 


Gustaf insisted that, although his people had the right to 


act as they did, if he had broken his oath, he had not in 
fact done so, and their action was therefore unjustified, The i 
‘tremendous number of letters which he wrote to the country 
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during these crises indicates his acceptance of the Sture 


tradition of popular leadership. The fact that he consult- 


ed his people on almost every important issue during his » | | 
reign argues for his consciousness of the necessity of work- 
ing within that tradition. At the same time 


during the greater part of his reign, Gustavus 
ruled Sweden in a more absolute manner than any 
regent before or probably after him.... But 

except for the reduction of the church, no very 6 
great constitutional alterations were introduced, d 


Although the influx of Roman law and German advisors, 
Ee with close relations with the north German prin- 
ces, might have tended toward absolutisn, these ideas were 
never widely influential in Sweden, /° 

When the Crown was made hereditary in the Vasa 
family in 1544, it was with the provision that “the king 
took a gacred oath to obey the law of the lana"! This 
was combined with the tradition, begun wkth Albrecht, of 


royal charters. 


The charters retained their vitality even 


after the Crown was made hereditary, for circumstances often 
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made the kings' accession "dependent upon the good will of 
the people," This was true all through the dynastic strug- 
gles of the sixteenth century, the culminating example 
being, no doubt, the church charter of Gustaf II Adolf in 
16119 without which he could not have succeeded. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the other 
elements in medieval Swedish society, a word might profit- 
ably be said about the four Estate system. 

The organization of medieval Swedish society, 


as it is reflected in law and parliamentary practice, was 


more nearly parallel to that of France (the Etats reneraux) 


than to that of the bicameral English parliament. Society was 
divided horizontally, into classes with common social and 
economic interests, rather than arranged vertically, by the 
hierarchical feudal structure. Viking society, as we have seen, 
was legally undifferentiated, insofar as those who had pol- 
itical rights were concerned, although it was socially con- 
plex. The development of this social complexity into a legal 
complexity, together with the conversion to Christianity and 
the growth of the towns, created the four Estate system, (> 

&@ process which extended over the entire thirteenth century. 
It found its clear expression, however, in the growth of the 
Riksdag following the Ingelbrekt rising. 

It is interesting to note here that it was in 


Sweden alone, with the possible exception of wirttemberg, 
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that the medieval estates were able to maintain themselves 
T4 


and develop into a modern parliament. 
The four Estates will be used as a framework in 

the following analysis. An attempt will be made to exam- 

ine the history of each estate, and its shifting constitu- 


tional position. The investigation of related topics will 


therefore be included with the discussion of the estate with 


which the topic is mosé% nearly concerned. This presentation 
will then be followed by a summary chapter, in which the 
threads thus examined will be drawn together. The approach 
thus outlined has a good deal of resemblance, perhaps, to 
Mark Twain's German, who leapt into the Atlantic at the be- 
ginning of his sentence, and was not seen again until he e- 
merged on the other shore with his verb in his mouth. Never- 
theless, should the reader be tempted to despair, it is wise 


to remember that he did emerge, 


Chapter IIT 
THE CHURCH 
In the thirty-first-year of His becoming Man, on 

the first of May, Christ began to preach, and } 

this was the beginning of the apostolic life....And 

in the year of the Lord 845, Saint Ansgar, who 

was archbishop in Hamburg, preached the Gospel 

of Christ to the Swedes and Danes, and one 

hundred and forty-five years later, in the year 

of the Lord 1008, the kingdom of Sweden was con- 

verted to Christianity by St. Sigfred, who was 

Archbishop of York, and in his time Olof, who 

was called 'Skotkonung’, was king of Sweden. He 

was baptized by the same holy Sigfred in West 

Gothland, at Hysaby near Kindaberg; he was the i 

first Christian king of Sweden,! i 

During the Middle Ages it was believed that St. 

Philip the Apostle had preached in Sweden, due to the con- 
fusion of the names Suetia (Sweden) and Scythia.“ The 
chronicler, however, was correct in honoring 5t. Ansgar,° 
a Frankish Benedictine, as the first missionary. His mis- 
Sion bore few fruits and, a hundred and fiftg@y years later 
(1006), Olaf Sk8tkonung was forced to send to England to 
secure missionaries.+ For this reason, although missionary 
efforts had begun with Hamburg-Bremen as the base, much of 
the real work of conversion was done through English mission- 
aries, As a result, close parallels can sombimes be drawn be- 
tween early Swedish Christianity and the contemporary English 


situation.? | The first fixed episcopal see was established 


at Skara about 1020.9 By 1060, the episcopate was already 


Strong enough to enaroneh duper the royal prerogative, which 
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was easily done, since the assumptions of the royal religious 
functions naturally carried with it an implicatiom of temp- 
oral power, / 

Nevertheless, the conversion of Sweden was by no 
means an easy matter. The Church met great resistance, es- 
pecially in Uppland, throughout the twelfth century. Heathen- 
ism was still an important political factor in the thirteenth 
century. Its clandestine survival in the middle of the four- 
teenth century was attested by no less an authority than 
St. Bireitta.® The real conversion of the people began with 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux who, at the request of King Sverker 


and his queen, sent Cistercian monks to evangelize the b8nder, 


The first three cloisters were established at Alvastra, Ny- 
dala and Varnhem.” Until 1103, Sweden was in the province 


of Hamburg-Bremen; after that, in that of Lund. Nicholas 


Breakspeare (Pope Adrian IV), as Cardinal, was sent to organize 


the Scandinavian churches in the middle of the twelfth cen~ 
tury (1164). As a result of his mission, the archiepiscopal 
see of Uppsala was established, |° 

: Politically, provincial rivalry characterized the 
years 1156-1216, The one religious contribution of the kings 
of this period seems to have been Sweden's patron saint, 
Erik, King and Martyr. His death was most aventtins when 
told that the enemy (Henrik Magnusson, a Danish rival for 


the throne) was approaching (the King was at Mass), he said: 


"Let me hear the service of this great feast to the end in 
peace, "11 As he was struck down, the legend says, a spring 
burst forth where his blood fell. 


But when the enemy had departed a few of the king's 
men, who had not been killed, took up his body and 
bore it to the house of a poor widow who lived near- 
by. And this poor widow who lived in the house was 
blind, and she touched the holy king's body with her 
hand, and stroked her eyes with his blood, and im- 
mediately she could see, and praised God in His 

holy martyr, Saint Erik....Now this holy king Erik 
suffered death in the year of our Lord 1160 on the 
eighteenth day of the month of May, when Alexander 
III was pope in Rome, and our Lord Jesus Christ 
ruled in heaven: to Him be praise, honour and glory, 
world without end,./2 


In later years, the reign of St. Erik was regarded 
as a golden age, and attempts at reform, in accordance with 
the nature of the Law, were thought of as “returns to the 
good old laws of St. Erik,” and the king was regarded as the 
great Christian lawsiver. 


VEsteStelaren provides a most interesting picture 


of the Chureh and ite people at the very beginning pf the 


thirteenth CENURFY « The election of a bishop is thus described: 


When a bishop is to be appointed, then the king 
shall ask all the inhabitants of the land whom they 
want. He shall be the son of a freehol@er. Then 
the king shall put into his hand staff and gold ring. 
Then he shall be conducted into church and placed in 
the episcopal chair. Then he has full power except 
consecration, | | 


The bishop was a popular leader. Both clergy and laity par- 


ticipated in his election. He was then recommended to the 


King, who invested hin. Archiepiscopal consecration was 
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| 
almost an afterthoucht. There is no hint of reference to 


Rome for any purpose, nor is there mention of any chapters 
which should have part in the election. There were no sep- 
arate ecclesiastical courts; the bishop was also respon$tble 
to the thing. For example: 
The bishop holds not a meeting day for the freehol- 
ders, .then he shall pay a fine of six marks....The 
parishoners shall be informed within two days.... 
Should the freeholders accuse him of, that he did wj¥““_ __ 
not inform them in proper time, then his master of eA 
horse shall prove it with twelfthoath, ask so the 
gods to help him and his witnesses, as he tells the nptt 
truth, that he sent ae word as soon 2.8 he received “' , 
information himself,! Th pei bape . 
The “twelfthoath," or the oath of twelve responéible men, Was 
in common usage in medieval Swedish courts (things). The bis- 
hop was obviously regarded as responsible to his “constituency.” 
Should he transgeress the Law, he too might be punished in the 
things however, unlike the king, he might not be recalled, 


The parish priest was also responsible to his par- 


1D In the case 


ishioners. He was elected by the freeholders, 
of misconduct, he was to clear himself in ‘the ordinary way 
in the thing. For example: "The priest carries the mass 
robes home, and they are injured there, he shall pay as they 
are worth, with a sworn oath, that they were not better, "16 


The implication here is that the church and its furnishings 


belong to the freeholders who founded and support the church; 


thus, the priest must “render account" to his “employers." 


This is in part a, carry-over from English missionary activity 


\ 
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be. a 
for in England and Sweden the ownership of a church and its cherhLa | 
Theo; i i 


advowson by the man or men who built it was taken most ser- 
iously. |! Hence, as Wordsworth says, Sweden was 

divided amongst a large number of small landow- 

ner fsicf or "bénder", A group of these men, — 

acting as a parish, founded and endowed the 

churches and chose the clergy, men usually of 

their own class....lt is probable that the 


priests'' families were much on a par with those 
of the “b&nder™ around them,! 


Should there be "a disagreement between them, freeholder 

ahd priest. The freeholder says, that the priest has no pro-~ oi 
per excuse” for not caring promptly to the spiritual needs 4, 
of the sick, "then the priest shall prove in his defense, SAA thot | 
by six priests, that he had lawful hindrance,."19 If he were 
unable to do so, “then he is liable to a fine of three marks 


neO 


to the bishop and three marks to the plaintiff. The priest 


did not receive too much special consideration: "1. A bell 
falls from a belfrey, hits someone on the head, the parish 
shall pay a fine of three marks, if he dies." On the other 
hands: "2. Does 4t fall and hit the priest or the sexton on 


the head, care for themselves,"*! 


The business of the parish was conducted at a fhing 
of all the freeholders. “If there is a difference of opin- 
ion in the parish, the majority shall rule," Even 


church dischpline was to a certain extent in the hands of 


the parish: 


The priest may not drive anyone from the church, 
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except the one whom the bishop has forbidden to 
enter. The freeholders may drive away an outlawed 
person, if they wish, no guilt attaches to the 
priest in that case.2 


2, A freeholder lives in an unsettled district, ' 
seek that church which is nearest to..him, if he 
so wishes, 


3. A tenant may not be compelled to seek parish 
privileges out of the church village into ano- 
ther parish,2+ 
This picture of church and people in 1200 may 
be regarded as Sweden's “primitive Christianity.” The sit- 
uation began to change at almost the very time that Vust- : 


gbtalacen was written down. The church of St. Birgitta 


was in many respects very different. Upon the death of 
Knut, the son of St. Erik Ix, Sverker II Karlsson was 
elected king as the protege of the Folkung family. His clain, 
however, was not very secure, since Knut had left eligi- 
ble sons. To gain sententestion\ support, therefore, 
Sverker granted the Church separate ecclesiastical courts, 
and exemption from taxation. However, the grant of sepa- 
rate courts could not be effective until approved in the 
local things. These privileges were renewed and enlarged 
in 1219,>> and again several times in the thirteenth 
century « 

In this wayy the clergy emerged as the first 
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legally privileged class in Swedish society. However, 


the Church's power was by no means excessive as yet! 
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the ecclesiastical blessing did King Sverker little good, | | 


¢ 


and, indeed, his victorious rival, Erik Knutsson, was the | 


first Swedish king to be consecrated by the Church (1210),.°! 
Indeed, the Swe@ish Church was far from being fully inte- 
grated into the system of the Church Universal for some time. 
Twice Innocent III tried to interfere in Swedish affairs, and 


neither time was his mandate effective. On the first occa- 
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sion, he endorsed Sverker II in a papal brief to the Swedish 
episcopate. Events, however, forced him to approve Erik 
Knutsson‘#8 coronation, and confirm his right to Finland.-° 
On the second occasion, he tried to. refstablish the 

primacy of Lund in Sweden. In 1198, three sees were 

vacant in Sweden. The men who were elected were probably 
sons of clergy, since they were described by the custo- 
mary phrase “not born in lawful wedlock," The Archbishop 
of Lund forbade the Archbishop of Gensala to consecrate 
them, but he consecrated two of them anyway. Absalon, the 
Archbishop of Lund, suspended them all, and the pope wrote 
to Upppala to sippdért Absalon!s fecistony <Bhe Archbishop 
of Uppsala died woe after, Nand the people, with the con- 
sent of the king, elected Valerius, the son of a priest, 
to succeed him,"* When the Archbishop of Lund turned to 
the pope for advice on this situation, Innocent reluctantly 


sent a dispensation and a pallium for Valerius. 


This last incident points up one of the most 
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interesting of the difficulties which Rome had whth the 
Church in Swedens the public marriage of the clergy. Perhaps 
the major source of the abuse was the practive of the Eng- 
lish Church, from which most of the oririnal. missionaries 
had come,-!| Bishop Wordeverth believed that it was possible 
that Cardinal Nicholas Breakspeare had granted tacit per- 
mission for the practice during his visit to the North in 
the middle of the twelfth century, in return for the recog- 
nition of Roman claims by the Swedish Church. Certainly, 
the Swedish clergy asserted (in 1213, again to Innocent 

III) that they possessed a papal privilege, and there is 

no record of it being regarded as impproper in the inter- 
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vging period. It continued as a tolerated condition un- 


til 1250, and was still common in the fourteenth century. 


On Gotland, the sons of clerks were permitted to inherit 


paternal property fe 

The integration of the Swedish Church gnto the 
Latin unity began with the first provincial council in the 
North, held under the presidency of the Archbishop of Lund, 
Eskil, in 1139 or 1140.24 ‘The same archbishop established 
several fixed sees in Sweden. In. 1164, a synod was held by 
Cardinal Breakspeare. Still, as we Have seen, the Swedish 
Church maint@ined a large amount of independence. In 1248, 
the papal cone te; William of Sabina, held a most sienificant 


synod at Sk4nninge. There, clerical celibacy was en joined 
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and canon law was made binding. An attempt was made to 
limit episcopal exactions and retinue, to place the elec- 
tion of bishops beyond any kind of lay interference, and 
to forbid the clergy to make oaths to secular rulers, 
These rules were confirmed in 1250 by Innocent Iv.-> 


As has been noted, Vustebtalagen prescribes the 


election of a bishop by both the clergy and laity of the 
diocese, That this was not an empty hope is amply illus- 
trated by the election of Valerius. In 1200, there were no 
cathedral chapters in Sweden. The first college was esta- 
blished at Skara in 1222, and was composed of secular ca- 
-nons. By 1232, similar colleges were established at Link&p- 
ing and Abo. The three other sees followed before 1300,°° 

Theoretically then, the Swedish Church was com- 
pletely organized and engrafted into the system of Western 
Christendom by the latter half of the thirteenth century. 
How far was this enrsrafting: ectually effective? What was to 
be the role of this Church in the next few centuries? 

The provisions of canon law regarding the bishops 
were far more effective than those relating to the lower 
clergy. Generally speaking, the election of bishops was ul- 
timately transferred to the new chapters, although not with- 
out considerable opposition.” The control which the Swedes 
exercised over the Church is illustrated by the negligible 


number of foreign ecclesiastics appointed to Swedish sees, 
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The freeholders continued to elect their own par- 
ish priests until the Refpemation,>” and clerical celibacy 
was more talked about than enforced.+° The seriousness of 
this particular abuse is indicated by the penalty imposed at 
the doune!1 of Telje, in 1279 (see below): for the first con- 
viction, it was to be a fine of onesfourth of the clerk's 
income, This could be taken but once; punishment for the sec- 
ond conviction was to be more severe. However, little genu- 
ine hope of correction seemed to be entertained, for the 
fathers of the Council observed: “few or none are exempt from 


At 


this plague," Indeed, they were so far oractical that they 


revoked the law against the inheritance of paternal property 
by the sons of clerks. *@ ae 

The effect of the introduction of canon law 
was far-reaching, although its influence upon Swedish law 
was not nearly so great as its influence upon Continental law. 
In the thirteenth century written provincial laws, the main 
influences were to be seen in the sections on marriage, the 
Church, inheritance, the position of women, and the aboli- 
tion of slavery. > It nevertheless introduced a new ele- 
ment into Swedish society which tended (although not delib- 
erately) to weaken the old, 


It was only after 1250 that the Church began to 


grow wealthy. For a very long time after that, however, 


there was great popular opposition to Church ownership of 
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land, for the more land which became tax-exempt, the 


greater were the burdens of the bUnder3 and the land was, 
according to customary law, to remain in the family which 


had always possessed it. 


An interesting reflection of 
this feeling may perhaps be detected in the section on in- 


heritance in V¥stebtalacen, Customary law forbade deathbed 


testamentary disposition of property, particularly outside: 
the kindred: “No one can cive away his property on the day 
of his death," This was obviously the original reading of 
the law. But a later scribe has added, in the interests of 
the Church: "But learned men say, that no one should say no 
thereto according to God's law,"t9 The real increase in 
Church property followed upon the Black Death, when the 
Chueph bought a tremendous number of estates for mere pit- 
tancess”” By the time of the Reformation, the Church was 
the greatest single landowner in the kingdom, controlling 
about twenty-one percent of the lana. ?t? 

In the first part of the Middle Ages, especially 
after the establishment of the archiepiscopal see of Uppsala, 
the Church was one of the major factors working for the un- 
ity of the kingdom, In the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, however, the Church saw its interest largely, 4s we 


lependent monarch, 


shall see, in the support of a weak and 
The Church wanted a strong Crown insofar as that could assure 


peace and order and protection for the Church, On the other 
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hand, she wanted no interference with ecclesiastical privi- 


lege, which a strong monarch was almost sure to make, As 
a result, the leaders of the Church normally favored the 
elective Crown, as an assurance that the candidate would, to 
at least some degree, be dependent upon the good will of 
the Church, and hence eager to preserve her peletaace inte preseam 
support her interest. In the fifteenth century, the bishops, 
by then great temporal lords, followed a quite consistent 
policy, designed to weaken the Crown, and to strengthen the 
Church, In terms of this discussion, it will be seen that 
the Church, insofar as it was a politically effective cor- 
poration, is — equivalent to the episcopate. Only the 
bishops sat on the Council, and, ‘until the Refopmation, in 
the pixsdags® ae lower clergy, on the other hand, were very 
close ‘to their suet shioners, upon whom they continued to be 
dependent, To the average bonde, his parish, his own local 
church, was the real Church, and the bishop and especially 
the pope, were very far away indeed, *? For this reason, one 
must always be conscious of two levels within the Church 
after the middle of the twelfth century. What is true of 
the one may not be at all true of the other, °° 

A disputed election followed the death of Erik X 
in 1216, It was decided almost exclusively by the archbishop 
and his suffragans. The new king, John I, paid his debt by 


extending and confirming the Church's privileges. In 1222, 


- 
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the line of St. Erik was restored in the person of Erik XI, 
a child, The sovernment was placed in the hands of a "small 
gpoup of promiment men, mostly ecclesiastics, deshenated as 
the King's Couneil,"?! Erik found it necessary to secure 
the support of she fheteh mine times during his stormy 
reign--and this meant further concessions, The bishops 
were permitted to retain fines collected in their dioceses 
for violations of canon law. Royal concessions were, however, 
not really effective until the late Folkung period, © 

Birger Jarl was also forced to “buy" the dhuroht’s 
endorgement by further concessions. However, as soon as his 
position was secure, he was strict in demanding that the 
Church also fulfill its responsibilities.” Macnus I had 
to come to terms, as well, to cowWer his usurpation of the 
throne (1275). In 1274, Gregory IX had forced Magnus' brother 
King Valdemar to go on pilgrimage to Lyons to secure papal 
absolution for a grave sin, The pope forbade a royal elec- . 
tion, and in a brief of January 9, 1274, claimed that Valde- 
mar had acinowledged him as his suzerain. In the latter part 
of the year, he wrote to Magnus demanding freedom of testa- 
mentary disposition, benefit of clergy, and an end to civil 
excommunication of lay aitiee Magnus, by granting these 
demands, received the blessings of the Church.>* What a- 


mounts to a formal alliance was drawn up at the Council of 


Telje in 1279. The king and the Church agreed to support 
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each other in returm for certain favors,-- Clerical mar- 


riage and incontinence were to be forbidden, On the other 
hand, the Church promised to uphold the sacredness of the 


king's person on threat of excommunication, -© It was the 


alliance thue formed which enabled Magnus I to organize and 


centralize the monarchy as effectively as he aia.! 

The creation of a legally privileged nobility 
and the development of the Council of State as a regular 
organ of government disrupted this alliance, however, 50oon, 
the bishops, who were Yogsally chosen from the great fami- 
lies, had an even more vital interest in restraining the 
crowth of the monarchy, The leadership of the Council al- 
lays fell to the archbishop; the chancellor, one of the three 
national officers, was always a bishop. By the 1340's, the 
bishops were stronely opposing Marsnus If'‘Eriksson!s program 


58 Throughout the reicn of Mag- 


for a national common law, 
nus II one finds the-.episcopacy more and more opposed to 
the Folkung monarchy. 

An excellent illustration of the new alliance of 
the Church and the nobility in this reign may be found in 
Birgitta (1303-1373), Sweden's great medieval saint. She 
was the daughter of Birger Persson, lawman of Tiundaland in 
Uppland, who had helped revise Upplandslagen in 1295,°2 
Her great uncle was the archbishop of Uppsala, Jacobus Is- 


reelis, and several other members of the family had been 
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bishops. Her mother was related to the Folkungs, a descen- 


60 She married Ulf Gudmarsson, a son of 


dant of Birger Jarl, 
the lawman of Nerike, and later lawman himself, in 1316. He, 
too, was a person of aristocratic sympathies, and later be- 
came a member of the Riksrad, © Ulf died in 1344, leaving 
Birgitta a well-to-do widow with five surviving children 
(out of eight) and it was then that she set out with deter- 
mination on the road to sanctity. “Birgitta was aristocratic 
by character as well as by birth, "62 

She had always been of a religious nature; but 
within a short time after her husband's death, the Risen 
Christ appeared to her and took her as His bride, °> From 
that time until her death she received seven hundred revel- 
ations, largely from the Son of God and the Blessed Virgin. 
Few of them were mystic visions: “She was a seer and a pro- 


phetess rather than a mystic enthusiast," 


She was greatly 
attached to the See of Rome, and spent much of her time dur- 
ing the last quarter-century of her life trying to badger 
the Avignese pontiffs into beturning to Rome, Her real mis- 
sion, however, was to found a new monastic Order (called 
quaintly in England the Order of St. Saviour) to reform the 
Chureh, which, like everything else, seemed to Birgitta to 
have fallen on evil days. In 1349, she went to Rome, where 


she remained until her order was approved by Pope Urban V. 


in 1370, as a branch of the Augustinian order,°> Her last 
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two years were occupied by a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
highlighted by the knighting of her son Birger in the Holy 
City. The trip was spoiled, however, according to legena, °° 
by the misbehaviour of her son Karl, whom she had at one | 
time hoped to see elected as King of Sweden, A married man, 
he made open and shameful love to Giovanna I, Queen of Na- 
ples ("Crazy Jane"), a woman of delichtful, if unhallowed, 
reputation, Birgitta 's distress was ended, however, by 
Karl's death, en event which she fondly believed to have 
been the result of her own prayers. She died piously in 
Rome on July 23, 1373.07 She was, partly through the ef- 
forts of Margaret Atterdag, canonized in 1391. "Birgitta 
had achieved the goal which she had set herse1f,"68 

St. Birgitta's reveiati ons indicate a lively in- 
terest, not only in the Church nl its problems, but also 
in her beloved Sweden. Her personal reactions to leading 
Swedish figures of the day are clearly pictured. She had 
evidently been a lady-in-waiting to Blanche of Namur, Mag- 
nus II's queen, and, in: spite of Magnus' efforts to follow 


her dictations (even to sponsoring a disastrous crusade in 


Finland and donating land in Vadstena for her convent), some 


of her most vitPiolic revelations were reserved for the king 
and queen, °9 In later days, she even counselled rebellion 


against the king. Much of the sin attributed to Magnus by 


Jater historians originated in St. Bircitta's visions. (° Her 
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interests were more general: 


Combined with her unswerving allegiance to the su- 
premacy of the pope and the church, we find in 

this Swedish noblewoman an assertion of the rights 
of the nation as over against the king. Itis a 
manifestation of the traditional Swedish insistence 
on the dependence of the king on those who accept 
him as ruler,/1 


She exemplifies the independence of the Swedish 

nobility over against any king who sought unusual 

powers, No democratic theories actuated her in 

this course. Her aristocratic soul yielded to but 

one greater power, the church, The nobles of four- 

teenth- and fifteenth-century Sweden knew how to 

use the church in the preservation of their own 

privileges and powers, A pope far away was more 

amenable than a king near at hand, / 
In St. Birgitta, then, we see reflected. the movement by the 
nobility and the Church to maintain the old constitution, 
indeed; but also, to replace the old popular assemblies of 
the bUnder with the noble-clerical Riksrad. 

| The convent at Vadstena became an important cen- 
ter of medieval Swedish culture. The Brigittines were much 
interested in teaching in the vermacular, and the first 
large-scale Swedish translation of the Bible was produced 
there, It was so firmly established in the affections of 
the people that it was not suppressed until 1595, / 


The problems of Birgitta's king, Magnus II, 


seemed to climax when his son, Erik, rebelled in 1356, urged 


on particularly by the Church, which was smarting bitterly 
after Magnus' revocation of all ecclesiastical grants, and 


his decree that Church property was to be subject to 
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- & taxation (1352). Due to unpaid debts contracted from the 


Guria during his recent fiscal crises, he was papally ex- | 
communicated in 1358, (> Soon after his successor Albrecht's 
election, the Church's hand was shown, for a Church Council 
at Uppsala confirmed the agreement of Telje (1368), /° 

The friend of St. Birgitta, Bishop Nicolaus Her- 
manni, as one of the principal supporters of Margaret Atter- 


dag, marks the connection between the saint's views, and 


those ofthe Church in the days of the Union, With him be- 
gins the period 


exhibiting the bishops, especially the Archbishop 
of Uppsala, in the enjoyment of the fullest secu- 
lar power, and so preparing the way for that reac- 
tion against the excessive wealth and indepen- 
dence of the Church, which was a_very marked fea- 
ture of the Swedish Reformation, / 


The Church's general policy during the reigns of Margaret and 
Erik XIII was to support the Union. The reduktion of ille- 


gaily acquired clerical estates and Erik's attempts to inter- 
fere in soni entantt oak elections? disposed the Church to 
support Engelbrekt, 9 “Bishop Thomas of Strtnaele wis the 
panegyrist of the Engelbrekt movement, and particularly of 
the hero himself. The Swedish representative at the Council 


of Basel, Nicolaus. Ragvaldi, Bishop of Vdxié, and later Arch- 


Uae bishop of Uppsala, defended Engelbrekt to the Council. How-- 


ever, after Engelbrekt had been killed, and Karl WIII made 
his first bid for royal power, he found that the nobility 
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and the higher clergy “were in favour of a foreign ruler, 


under whose distant oversignt they might develop their own 
relative independence,"°° This resulted in the election of 
the Union king, Christopher of Bavaria, under the auspices 
of the archbishop (Nicolaus Ragvaldi) in 1440. ‘The episco- 
pate als® eagerly supported Christopher's revisions of the 
Land-law (1442), which guaranteed the privileges of the 
Church, °! 
Again, the election of Karl VIII in 1448 marked 
the definite " »oint-of-no-return" for the Church. It has been 
observed that tne archbishop wen the generally recognized 
spokesman of the Council. The attempt of Karl to re@8stablish 
a centralized Swedish monarchy, and the election of a mili- 
tant archbishop, Jéns Bengtsson Oxenstierna (1448-1468) set 
the tone for the attitude of the Church during the last half- 
century of tne Union. The archbishop surrounded himself with 
an almost kingly state, This was no mere vanity, for the 
medieval Swedish bisnops were far greater potentates in re- 
Yation to the Crown and — nobility than those, for example, 
in England in the same period. = -Encroachments by the king 


upon ‘the Church's right to receive testamentary bequests 


aroused tne archbishop, who, in a famous ceremony, renoved 


his clerical VRS SHOR SS placed then on the high altar at Upp- 


sala, donned his armour, and vowed never again to exchange tty 


them until Karl was driven from the kingdom. °> For the 
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next few years, tne bishops were warlords, generally sup- 
“porters of Christian I, but occasionaliy (Kettil Karlsson 
Vasa, for anstance) pursting an independent course for fan- 
LLy oF personal reasons, ‘These militury potentates were 
not unnoticed by the people, A peasant is reported to nave 
said to Bishop Kettil Vasa: “Sweden has always been a king- 
0 O4 


dom, not a presbytery, and the canons of Uppsala wrote 


to the archbishop, J8ns Oxenstierna, in 1460: 


If Your Grace had not taken over the reign of the 
kingdom, there would not have been nearly as much 
murder and open offense as is now the case--The 
general opinion is, that if any evil is to happen 
in this kingdom, it Bast first be planned in Upsala 
(sic) by Your Grace, 


Among the peasants of Dalarne, pamphlets were cireulated in 
which the archbishop's behaviour was outlined, and the words 


"l4ar" and "traitor" were freely used, °° 


The success of Brunkeberg (1471) and the wave of 
"national" feeling which followed made the new primate, Jakob 


Ulfsson, more circumspect in his allegiance to the Union 


oS was a “fam- 


party.°! The next archbishop, Gustaf Trolle, 
ily" politician. His opposition to Sten Sture the Younger 
was based on many things, including the latter's policy of 
reduktio , which threatened the archiepiscopal castle of 


Stket.°? Sture, by means of skillful propaganda ,capital- 


izing on Trolle's threats of rebellion, secured his deposi- 
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tion, 7° the decree deposing Trolle was Signed and 
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entered on the public registers by those present for those 
at home. It concluded: 
And finally, that if Trolle or any other in his be- 
half should solicit excommunication on any of those 
present for this resolve or for besieging or destroy- 
ing Staket, or should otherwise molest them, they 
all should stand firm by one another.91 
The archbishop was placed in confinement--and hence a civil 
breach was made with Rome before Luther posted his theses, 
It is evident, however, that it was not intended as a "fin- 
ai" break, for the papal legate sent the next year to invest- 
igate the situation was well-received by Sture, offered the 
vacant archbishopric: in return for his favorable judgment in 


the Trolle affair, and his support against Denmark, He was 


also permitted to collect an immense fortune (for Sweden was 


seemingly something of an ind@&cence seller's paradise) from 

the sale of Leo X's indulgence for the building of St. Beter - 
er's,7- The legate received Trolle's formal renunciation | 
of the archbishopric, and accepted the see for himself. Still, 
the Curia did not ratify the legate's (Arcimboldi's) decision 
and Sture and his adherents were placed under a papal excom- 


munication, Sweden was laid under the interdict, Sture was 


fined 100,000 ducats, and Christian II. wa@ made the exe- 
cutor of the bull. Sture ignored the papal displeasure, and 
the Council (which had been involved in the condemnation of 


 frolle) ordered that tho one obey the bull. Public opinion 


Pesponded eagerly. After Sture was killed, Christian marched 
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through southern Sweden, nailing copies. of the bull, which 
called the Swedes “obstinant heretics and schismatics,"7> 
to the church doors, murdering, pillaging, looting, burning. 
After the fall of Stockholm, however, he promised amnesty 

for all hostile acts against Denmark since the time of Chris- 
tian I, and for all such acts against prelates, thejr ser- 
vants, or their property. 2+ But, following his coronation, 
Christian took terrible vengeance upon his enemies, the a- 


forementioned Stockholms Blodbad, in conjunction with the 


deposed archbishop. The suggestion was made that, as @ man 
and a king, he could indeed forgive offenses against himself 
‘and his country but that, as the commissioned agent of the pa- 
pacy, he was not entitled to forgive the sin of heresy. On 
the third day after his coronation, Gustaf Trolle appeared 

at a reception held in Stockholm and demanded punishment for 
those who had deposed him. At the king's suggestion, he named 
several, What punishment he expected to be meted out is not 
clears; but it is certain that Christian wished to attach all 
the blame for the atrocity to the archbishop. Sture's widow 
recalled the unanimous action of the Riksdas, and the king 
(who had evidently hoped for just thet} demsdietely or- 

dered the arrest of the whole gompany. The women were shipped 
to Denmark, the men sent to the dungeons. During the night. 
they were asked if deposing an archbishop was not heresy. 


Many answered "yes." This waa@ their trial. When asked for 
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the consolations of the Sacrament, their jailers refused. 
All the morning the city was under martial law, At noon, 
the citizens were assembled in the square, and ninety-four 
of the great men of the realm were led forth and beheaded, 
Other likely propects were seized from the crowd; a man 
seen weeping for a friend was sent to the block with him. 
Others were butchered and tortured. The bodies were left 
in the square for three days and then burned, together with 
the body of Sture, which had been exhumed. This “discipline 
for heresy" as Christian called it, eventually claimed 
six hundred swedes, the leaders of the kingdom and of the 
Sture party. An eyewitness said: "Everywhere there was 
sighing, murder, and death. There was no escape from the 
drawn swords and the brutal men, "72 Christian's defense 
for the slaughter was published in a “public manifesto 
saying that he had meted out punishment to heretics accord- 
ing to the provisions of the law, "96 

The papacy, even after this monstrous deed of 
perfidy, perversely insisted upon espousing the cause of 
Trolle, even, indeed, after Gustaf Vasa's election as King. 
That this wasiarmatter of some importance is attested by the 
fact that at least one of the revolutions against Gustaf 
was set off by the rumour that he intended to receive Trolle 
into the kingdom once again and be reconciled with him. 
Gustaf wrote to Adrian VI in 1523: 
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If our most Holy Father has any care for the peace 
of our country, we shall be pleased to have him 
confirm the election of his legate Johannes to the 
archbishopric, and we shall comply with the pope's 
wishes as to a Reformation of the Christian Church 
and religion. But if His Holiness, against our 
honor and the peaces of our subjects, sides with 
the crime-stained partisans of Archbishop Trolle, 
we shall allow his legate to returntito Rome, and 
shall govern the Church in this country in a manner 
which we believe will please God as well as all the 
princes of Christendom. We beg you, however, to 
use your authority in the Apostolic See in such a 
way as not to harm our state, nor give the appear- 
ance of championing the crimes of Trolle against 
the tranquillity of a Christian people.97 


Three days later, he wrote agains 


We shall never allow that man to return as our 
archbishop, He not only is unworthy of the priest- 
hood, he is unworthy even to live. We respect the 
Roman Church, and if need be, would die in her be- 
half. But if she endeavours thus to ruin our 
country, we shapt resist her till the last drop of 
blood is shed, 


The papacy persisted in the same attitude, Clement VII re- 
fused to confirm the bishops who had been elected to fill 
the vacant sees, and on November 2, 1524, Gustaf wrote: 


And if your Holiness shall delay in confirming 
the bishops-elect, we shall ourselves undertake 
the restoration of our ruined churches, and shall 
have the bishops confirmed by Him who is our High 
Pontifex, that His Church and religion may not be 
in Juggd through the negligence of the Apostolic. 
See . | : 


The pope did not reply, and thus the break was made, quietly 
and cleanly. It is probable that the action of Rome was 
"based on its conviction that the triumph of Denmark was 
- {mminent ana the position of Gustavus unstable; the spread 
of Lutheranism was underestimated,."!°0 
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Gustaf himself was firmly convinced that the 


bishops were by nature traitors. In regard to a revolt in 


Dalarne, he said, “The priests are at the bottom of all re- 


bellion,"! 01 That the opinion was wide-spread was tacitly 
admitted by the bishops themselves in their public letter 
accepting the decisions of Visteras,. when they said: "To 
this we could not even if we would, object, for we wish to 
dispel the notion that our power and castles are a menace i 
to the realm,"!%% | ee | 
‘Th medieval Swedish history, there was "no invest- 
iture struggle, no statutes of Provisors and Praemunire," 
and the Chureh was “untroubled by a single major heretic,"! 
Although many minor abuses could be citea! which no doubt 
irritated the Swedes, conditions in the Swedish Church, 
because of its distance from Rome and its comparative poverty, 
were far less offensive than in other parts of Latin Chris- 
tendom, The major contributing factor to the attitude of 
the Swedish pepple toward the Church in 1527 was the irrespon- 


sible use of power by the bishops. 
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THE SECULAR 


The nobility emerged as a privileged class three=- 
quarters of a century later than theds brothers-in-arms, 
the higher clergy. | We have seen that within Viking soci- 
ety there were families which, begause of wealth, or descent 
from old provincial royal families, exerted considerable 


influence. In the twelfth cantury (as witness by VAstcbta- 


lagen) these "great peasants" (storbBnder) had no separate 
legal statue, but undoubtedly held a prominent position 
socially. When, in 1279, in the Statute of Alsn8, a privi- 
leged noble class was created, it was recruited largely from 


the ranks of the storb&nder. 


Perhaps one of the cardinal differences between 
Swedish medieval society and that of the rest of Western 
Europe was that, in spite of the existence and wanes of the 
privileged nobility, no organized feudal system developed.* 
Since this is of prime significance both for the situation 


of the peasants and the role of the nobility in the Reforma- 


tion, it is important that the fact be thoroughly investigated, 


In Western Europe, feudalism arose as a fusion 
of Roman agricultural practice and Roman and Germanic 
social patterns? The catalyst was the tremendous external 


pressure combined wie the internal disintegration necessary 
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to meet the pressure, Atmexample of this is the delivery 
of Paris from a Norse raid by Odo of Paris in the tenth cen- 
tury," The times required a strong man and a local, self- 
sufficient economic and political organization. The most 
effective weapon of the period was the mounted, armoured 
horseman. “A struggle for survival needed the full-time 
services of milttary experts who possessed horses, equip- t 
ment and technical skill: the tactical value of cavalpy || 
was, it has been suggested, first appreciated in Western & 
Europe in warfare against Saracenic horsemen in the eighth 
century,"> The system was dependent upon some vertical 
bond of unity. and some source of income to support the 
"military expert"--hence, the twin features of vassalage 
and fief.° “xt signaled a military revolution with a 
tremendous rise in the cost of wabfave. and the mounted 
knight had to be reimbursed for expenditure by the grant 
of a 'benefive,"/ The definition of feudalism which seems 
most valuable for this study is based on the preceding 
discussion: a vertical system, cemented by loyalty and 
commendation, of land tenure, both rights in and rights 
over the land primarily in return for military service. 

In chose connection with feudalism, the economic 
system was often svesetned on manorial lines, Here again, 
agreement issnot unanimous, The definition adopted here 


is KBtzschkes: "an economic, social, and administrative 
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organization based on land tenure, which bound together in 
a, nexus of interdependent relationships the landowning 
class and the land-tilling peasants," 

The introduction of the hereditary principle, 
and the tendency toward disintegration and local independ- 
ence (wherever a strong executive did not restrain it) seem 
also to go hand-in-hand with feudal organization.” 

Three factors help explain the absence of feudal- 
ism in Viking times, First, the pressure in Viking society 
was the outward push of an expanding group rather than the 
inward pressure of a contracting, defensive group. Therefore, 
the Vikings promoted feudalism among their opponents, but not 


10 It is true that some chief- 


necessarily among themselves. 
tains brought back ideas which they thought might be good to 
try at home, but these left only superficial traces (e.g.., the 
use of the personal name Magnus, which was dte to the mis- 
taken impression that that element of the Latin form of Gharle- 


nagne--Garolus Magnus--was @ proper name, indicates the wide- 


spread Norse admiration for the great Frank!!), Secondly, 


"the movement provided a safety valve for the escape of the 


war-like elements of the population,"!? -=-the potential “strong 
men" went elsewhere for plunder. Thirdly, Scandinavian ifili- 
tary organization was essentially naval, and was maintained 

by a general levy on the coast districts. 
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The crisis which demonstrated the need of land 
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cavalry on a Western European basis was the interference 
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in Finland, and the involvement in Skane with Denmark. In 
order to secure larger forces, Magnus I Ladulas granted 
“every man who engaged to serve the realm at his own ex- 
pense as a horse-soldier," exemption "from all the ordinary 
taxes,"'5 especially from "land taxes, which were by far 
the most important ones, Its rationale lay in the commuta- 
tion of the tax-liability into other services,"'* It will 
be noted that this exemption gave no title to land, nor 
power over land which did not belong to the noble before he 
received the exemption, It applied only to the allodial) — 
lands which were already possessed, '> The word for this 
freedom from normal taxation was frfise; "since the nobles 
chiefly enjoyed this exemption... (although it could also be 
enjoyed by some others, @.f. mine-owners), the word frilise 
generally means the "free" noble Estate and its member's. 


The Church was also "free" (andlight frulse). Those who were 


not "free" were called ofrfiise,"!9. fhis sllustrates the 
caution with which the words friise (free) and ofrilse (un- 


free) must be used in discussing Swedish conditions. 


The basis of the exemption being what it was, the 


‘Swedish noble class could never be a closed saste; matey 1329 


there were no bond-people of any kind in Sweden. Hence,, 
throughout the Middle Ages, nit was in principle possible — 
for any yonnen’ to obtain the privilege of frilse simply by 
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providing a number of horsemen corresponding to the size 
of his holdings."!/ Swedish society, much more so than that 
of western Burope, was an open society. 
| At no time in the Middle Ages did the seignorial 
economy arise in Sweden,'® As Heckscher observes: 
One is tempted to imagine him (the noble) as the 
owner of a large number of manorial estates. No- 
thing could be more incorrect. Though there were 
manorial desme@fes as well as desmemes of the } 
Grown, their share in total land was negligible.!? 
the nobles were simply “absentee landlords....not agricultur- 
al managers,"©° 
Finally, the nobles had no rights of jurisdiction, 
unless they held public office. Even when they held it as 
pert of public office, "the jurifiction was recognized as a 
public function and did not gO with possession of the lana, "2! 
The nobility, then, may be described, in Olrik's 
phrase, as “all persons who, regardless of their degree of 
wealth, are ready to spend the entire summer away from home 
in the service of the king."“2 ‘This fact, however, did not 
prevent the growth, as we shall see, of a class consciousness, 
and, eventually, a strong desire to secure the position held 
by their brethren in Denmark and on the Continént. ‘Espeéially 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was this true. 
To this analysis, it might be objected that Swed- 
ish noble society used the terminology of weétern feudal- 
ism, especially the classic word fief (14m). It is perhaps 
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here that the ambiguity of words of this type, and the 
danger of applying them in the West-European sense wherever 
they occur, is most evident, for the Swedish 14n is not at 
all what it seems. As we have noted, aside from the king 
himself, the central government was little organized; there 
were but three national offices, and they were not always 
filled. Sweden was therefore divided into administrative 
distrofts (14n), where the king was represented by 
hévitsm4an (headmen) or fordar (bailiffs), with both civil 


and military functions, These men held the districts as 
"fiefs" from the king at the royal pleasure on verious con- 
ditions--perhaps as security for loans to the Crown, perhaps 
as a gift of revenues in return for promised family support, 
perhaps simply as administrative officials, rendering strict 
accounts to the king. At any rate, regardless of the way in 


which the “fiefs" were held, they were not and never became 


hereditary. Hence, they retained their character as public 
offices, and may be defined as “temporary enjoyment of the 
dneomes and administration of the district concerned,"@4 
often granted for a specific period. -> Therefore, although 
they might well add to the prestige and resources of a single 
individual, and were eagerly sought after, they could not be 
used as a continuing base for family power, 7° Indeed, as the 


example of Gustaf Vasa shows, the fiefs could equally well be 
eT 


given to commoners, who did not thereby become nobles. 
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_ Because of the character of the 14n, therefore, the power 
of the nobility was dependent upon the amount of land ac- 
tually owned, in the same way that any peasant owned land, 
The Church, also friilse, owned its land as well, and, 


although individual bishops might hold fiefs as royal 
superintendents, the Church held no land in fee. 

It will be seen, then, that the military service 
and the use of feudal terminology did not actually charac- 
terize a genuine feudal syaten, but "gave a false feudal 
front to what was essentially a non-feudal society ."-° 

It might well be asked why, in the period of 
the nobility's greatness and the weakness of the crown, 
the secular frélse did not develop a feudal state. Here, 
too, modern research has made some interesting suggestions, 
Certainly, natural economy, poor communications, and, in 
the fifteenth century, pressure from without existed. 

The absence of manorial economy, and the successful resist- 


ance of the peasants to its introductin constitutes one 


major reason,-° Secondly, it must be remembered that 


Sweden, like all of Western Europe, had a storage economy, 
i.e., little food was transported or eaten fresh (hence, 
the vital importante of salt). The fact that there was 
considerable intermal trade among the peasants throughout 
the Middle Ages, would seem to imply a golden opportunity 


for robber barons of the type who laid tolls om Rhine 
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commeree--in other words, that feudal disintegration would 
be profitable, However, local tolls were rarer than in any 
other country, including England, where they were restrained 
by a strong monarchy. This seems to have been because: 


1. Much trade was carried along thethe coast, 
where the harbors are often protected by 
unblockable archipelagos, which made tolls 
virtually impossible (cf. Continental 
rivers), ce 

2. That trade which moved overland, moved al- 
most entirely in the winter, over “winter" 
roads of snow and ice, vsince heavier things 
were much easier to fe then, It is ab- 
solutely impossible put tolls on such 
moveable highways. — : 

3. The nobles themselves, whose estates were 
frequently scattered over the country, were 
as interested in open communicationsas the 
peasants.51 Indeed, the nobility was one of 
the major unifying factors in the country.52 


For this reason, Sweden was always in much greater danger of 
breaking-up into the old provinces, rather than feudal areas. 
It remains to trace the attempts of the nobility 
in the last two centuries of the Middle Ages to secure con- 
sroi Of ioe sovernment. For thig purpose, the higher clergy, 
wh® were generally recruited from the ranks of the secular 
frfilse, may ordinarily be included as well. Together, their 
contribution to the constitution was the Council of the Realm 
(Riksrad). The origins of the Council lie in the arduous 
trips the king was forced to make to the provincial things to 
secure support for his policy. He began to assemble meetings 


of the leading men ffom each landsthing, called Herredagar. 


A 


Occasionally, representetives of the bOnder were also in- 


vited, in the later Folkung period, These meetings were 
called at the pleasure of the king for whatever purposes 
he wished, The tradition was taken up by Engelbrekt, and 


became the germ of the Riksdag. The immediate effect, 
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however, was to create a permanent royal couneil. The 


first oocurrence of the name (conciliari) was in connection 
with the election of John I in 1222.95 Meetings were held 
with increasing frequency throughout the thirteenth century 


until the Riksr@d was made a part of the constitution, and 


| a 
its personnel defined, by Magnus I Ladulag Skanninge law 


in 1284 36 The primate was automatically a member, but 
otherwise the membership was in the royal prenogative, 
Any or all the six bishops, and not more than twelve nobles 
were called. When the monarchy did not function, or the 
Crown was weak, the Council gusrped the right to renew 
its own membership. 

Normally the king presided; when he did not, the 
archbishop or the chancellor, who was always a bishop, 
acted as president. Meetings were held whenever necessary 


(called parlementum or concilium generale Suecie). Occasion- 


ally regional meetings were held, when only regional or 


provincial matters were to be discussed, The members 


also often acted as 


thenbatives of the central 
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government. It is important to notice that "the competence 


of the council was regulated by the law of the lana,"?" rt 
was considered an intermediary between the king and the 
people, but during perids of weakness of the Crown, it 

took on extraordinary powers, Herredager continued to be 
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called, but the real power lay in the Council. 
history of the fourteenth and the fiftesnth centuries is 
thus in part characterized by the attempt of the Council 
to replace the local popular assemblies, and transform ite 
self from a mediator between king and people into the master 
of both, 

In 1250, laws still went normally through the 


provincial things.°? Already, hewever, during the minority 


of Birger Magnusson (1290-1297), the Council constituted 
itself as a regency, the actual control of the government be- 
ing in the hands of the marsk, Torgils Knutsson,. The evil 
practige of dividing the authority of the kingdom amongst the 
princes of the blood, combined with the ambition of one of 
them, Duke Erik, threatened to create a feudal state centered 
in Skane, and including territories in a11 three Scandinavian 
countries, ?° This threat was averted by the gruesome murder 
of Duke Erik by King Birger. Following the king's deposi- 
tion, in 1319, and the election of Duke Erik's three-year 


Old son, Magnus II, the Council again constituted itself as 


@ regency. The king's mother, the Duchess Ingeborg, and a 
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Danish nobleman, Knut Porse, attempted to set aside the 


Norwegian and Swedish Councils, and use the resources of 
the two kingdoms for private projects. The Council¢ 
succeeded, however, in preventing this, and, in so doing, 
established itself secureyy. 
The rule of the Games: during this long minor- 
ity (1319-1332) was quite responsible. The election of the 
‘king, it will be remembered, was hedged about with restric- 
tions designed to protect the weatiion of the privileged or- 
ders and the Council. During the minority, the Council 
sought to establish these principles in practice. Many of 
the noble families had originally been families of provin- 
clal lawmen; all of them, had had training in the elaborate 
system of local government. Hence, the nobility was steeped 
in Swedish law--perhaps another reason that it did not so 
completely separate itself from the rest of society, as was 
true in Western Europe. During this period, many of the 
provincial laws wefe written down. ** The transfer of grants 
to the Church was limited; commissions were established to 
guard against illegal tax exemptions; colonization along the 
Gulf of Bothnia was encouraged by offering free land and a 
temporary exemption from taxation to whogever was willing to 
settle and cultivate it.’ It is obvious that the object of 


the Couneil was to control the monarchy and preserve order, 


not abolish it or promote dteintegration, 
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The land law of Magnus Eriksson incorporated, 


as hag been said, the old customary law modified by the 
constitutional program of the Council. This program be- 
came the center around which the Gouncii"s battles with 
the Union kings were fought. In this way, often unwit- 
tingly, and in many cases, no doubt, unwillingly, the 
Council helped preserve the anci@ént Swedish tradition of 
constitutional government. 

Magnus’ failures antagonized the nobility and 
clergy. In 1356, a rebellion forced him to accept his 
son, Erik XII, as co-ruler. After Erik's death, Magnus 


and his son Hakon (VI of Norway ) formed an alliance with 


Valdemar IV Atterdag of Denmark and, dependging on this, 
used vigorous measures to control the lords, even driving 
some out of the country. The Council thereupon offered the 
Crown to Albrecht of Mecklenburg. Within a few years, how- 
ever, Albrecht's German bailiffs had so irritated the b&n- 
der (by trying to treat them as they were accustomed to 
treat German peasants) that they rose in revolt, sided by 
the King of Norway. The lords, who had invited Albrecht 
specifically because they thought he would be easily man- 


ageable, used the situation to force the king into a position 


of abject dependence upon the Council. In 1371, a charter 


was secured (the first in Swedish history), in which Al- 
brecht agreed to place all forts in the hands of the 
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Council, which was now to renew itself; to do nothing with- 
out the Council's advice; to appoint only Swedes to fiefs, 
This last, a provision from Magnus II's land law, became 

the point about which the battle raged between the Council 


and all subsequent Union kings. 


The Council's quarrel with Albrecht was not over, | i 


however, for the king was determined to exergise some author- 
ity. Bo Jonsson Grip, a wealthy noble, had acquired all of 
the fiefs of Finland and two-thirds of those in Sweden in 


pledge from the Crown, as well as clear title to over two 


thousand estates. At his death the fiefs reverted to the 
Crown; but Bo Jonsson carefully appointed executors to con- 
trol his tremendous personal holdings. Albrecht tried to 
seize them. The Council took up the challenge, deposed him, 
and invited Margaret Atterdag to become “Lady Mistress of 
Sweden, and Lord Protectress of the Realm." Lt is woahaicl a 
that they hoped that she would be too busy in Denmark and 
Norway to bother with Sweden, and would thus leave the govern- 
ment in the hands of the Council. They no doubt assumed that 
if she should become difficult the Norwegian and Danish 
Councils would join them in restraining her. '9 ‘ 

Margaret's position after the defeat of Albrecht 
was stronger than the Coucnil had expected. She was able to 


restrain the nobility; all the taxable land which had been 


seized during Albrecht's reign reverted to the Crown; sales 
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cussed and decided by the Danish Gouncil.-° This could perhaps — 
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of land had to be proved by documents or the sales voided Lr 4 
and taxes collected: "no one was henceforth to be permitted, th 
through military service, to make more than one specified 

estate tax-exempt, and this exemption was to be granted only i. 
through royal patents; as a further check om the noblemen,. 
it was stipulated that they could not in the future legally 
purchase land from tax-paying binder, "*6 These were not 
empty threats: from 1396 until she died in 1412 the royal 
claims’ were pressed constantly and with the utmost severity. 
By the end of the reign, the power of the nobility was so 
greatly reduced that Margaret was able to appoint Danes to 


Swedish fiefs with impunity. Actually, this reduktion, as 
it is called in Sweden, hurt the Church more than the secular 
frilse, and, as a result, the Church waé even less well dis- &... 
posed toward Margaret. a = 
During Albrecht's reiign many castles had been 


built, largely under the king's auspices (no doubt because 


of the value he had found them to possess in his experience oe , 
in Germany). Many illegal castles were built in the anarchy | 
of the last years of his reign, ?® These Margaret rigorously BB. 
destroyed. During Margaret's reign the Council was rarely er 
gallea,*? Erik failed even to appoint officers of government, - i ws 
and the administration of the country was largely in the hands ZZ. 
of the Danish bailiffs. Generally, Swedish matters were dis- Te ¥ 
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have been endured from a powerful and fair administrator, 
like Margaret; but from a weakling like Erik, it was intol- 
erable. His policy hawing offended every segment of the 
community, Erik found himself faced by well-nigh universal 
revolt in all his three kingdoms. In Sweden, this was 


organized among the b&nder by Engelbrekt Engelbrektsson 
and supported by the Church, 

Soon, however, the Council found that they had 
more to fear from an .neurgen’ peasantry at home than a 
foreign prince far away. The policy of the Council became: 
to take over leadership of the Mover: 


aby isecure concessions 


from Erik, which largely centered on the old question of 


Swedish fiefs, and then drop the popular movement,. This was 
much easier after Engelbrekt's murder in 1436, By offering 
greater concessions to the members of the Danish Council 
(complete possession of hereditary land beloheine to Danish 
noble families) than Erik was able to give (fiefs in Sweden), 


‘the Swedes secured Danish and Norwegian support, and Erik 


was forced to yield. The Council, it seemed, had success- 


fully turned the popllar movement into an assertion of the 


Council's own ancient rights.-' The "freedom" of the Council 


and the Union were not incompatible; indeed, if properly 
managed, they were two sides of the same coin. 


The negotiations of 1436 indicate a most Saenetant 


fact for the history of the fifteenth century: the inter- 
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Sri national character of the Scandinavian nobility. Most 

fi of the important families owned estates 42 more than one 

{2 kingdom (especially in Skane), and intermarriage had deprived 
Oo. them-of any specifically national chapacter, 9% This led to 


or the development of "family" politics, which was generally 
pro-Union and pro-Danish, During the 1460's these noble 
factions ruled a seainthactic Sweden, fighting one another 
and both Christian I and Karl VIII, dependthg upon which 
seemed to be the more dangerous, 

However, by 1470, many lords had definitely 

allied themselves with the Union, and fought with Christian 
I at Brunkeberg. Sten Sture was supported by only one major 
noble family--the Axelsson Totts. The wave of anti-Danish 


feeling which swept Sweden also swept away the Council's 
ancient program. From this time forward, agreements with 
Denmark tended to be viewed as treason in Sweden. Neverthe- 


less, the nobles were still opposed to @ strong: national 


executive, and few of them were activated by the great pur- 
pose which guided the regency for Magnus Eriksson. 
By judicious manoeuvering, Sture defeated the fam- 
a | - Aly policy of his allies, the Axelsson Totts, wh seemed to 
se | wish to use the victory of Brunkeberg to build a feudal state 
| in southern Sweden and Denmark, Sten resumed the Swedish 
fiefs peacefully in 1481 and 1487, "The fall of the Axelssons 


ee nad a tremendous effect on affairs in Scandinavia.">- 
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The social disturbances of the fifteenth century 
had led to a vast increase in the power of the secular frilse. 
That they definitely entertained feudal ideas is illustrated 
by the Halmstad recess of 1483. Hans, the young king of Den- i 
mark, granted the Swedish Council’s ancient program, promised 
that neither the king noyv the ofriiise should have the right 
to acquire tax-exempt land from the fr¥ise, and finally agreed 
that “Every good man, whether of the clergy or of the laity, 


should be king over his own peasants, excepting such cases 


as concerned the right of the sovereign,">* The provisions 
of this recess were never actually put in practice, for Sten 
Sture, the Regent, was able to prevent its official approval 
for fourteen years, and then it was too late. Nevertheless, 
it reveals the temper of the nobility in a day when their 
golden age was already past. 

The latter part of the century saw two parties 
Seveior in Sweden: “the Unionists, who revived the policy of 
1434, a titular king with no administrative power in Sweden, 
which was to be in the hands of the nobles; and the Separa- 
tists, who adhered to the Engelbrekt tradition, "5° The 


Swedish Council had shown its colors as early as 1450, when 

in the dispute over the Norwegian Crown, it had supported 

Christian I instead of Karl VIII. In 1497, it again eager- 
oF ly accepted Hans as king ut-Oeeter: By 1501, however, it 
had discovered that he was not the ideal king for Swedish 


nobles, either, 
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The final clash was that of 1512-1520. Svante 
Nilsson Sture, the regent (1503-1512) had ruled with con- 
siderable success, However, "by confiscating the heredi- 
tary estates owned by the Swedish nobles in Denmark, King 
Hane effectively revealed to them the advantage of a 

Union, ">? Hence, the Council vacillated throughout the last 
part of Svante rule, and, in spite of his efforts to work 
with the Council, the nobles wanted to depose him and elect 

a pro-Danish regent. After Svante's death, the Council moved 
quickly to bring about a reconciliation with Denmark ahd 

the Union. They elected the Sm2land noble Erik Trolle, whose 
58 


family owned much land in Skane, and who was known to be 
pro-Danish, However, Svante'’s son, Sten Sture the Younger, 
did not inted to be shunted aside so easily. He acted vigor- 
ouszy, seizing the castles, mines, and fiefs held by his fan- 
ily, and appealed to public opinion. His attempt was "resolu- 
tely opposed by the Council, whose members united against 
those men who sought to remove its rights ‘since heathen 
times’ to rule the country according to Lhe law of Sweden 

and all s000 customs, "#99 It will be noted that the Council 
had read itself far into the past, interpreting the role 

of the things as earlier versions of the Council. This in- 
dicates the Council's belief that it represented the people's 


voice in the government, and explains its insistence upon. 
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its rights, under the law, to govern in the absence of the 


king, and to regard the Regent as its own agent. The incident 


no doubt explains, in part, Sten's desire to break the power 


of the Council, and engineer his ow election as king. It 

also goes far to explain Gustaf Trolle's determined opposition. 
The climax of this development came as soon as 

the Council was informed of the death of Sten on Lake Asunden; 

it immediately recognized Christian as king, even though 

resistance was still possible ahd, indeed, continued through- 

out the summer, 00 Christian, as soon as his: position 

seemed secure, had no intention of being a “do-nothing" Prince 

in Sweden, and set out to break the power of the nobility at 

one bléw--the Blood-Bath. This was really quite effective, 

for most of the leaders of the great families were killed. 

The nobility in 1527 was much weaker than it had been in 

1520. <A final index of the power of the nobility is, as has 


been segn, the amount of land actually owned, for ultimately 


this was the sole dependable basis of noble power. In 1520, 


the land so controlled (friisejord) was approximately 


21.8% in Sweden proper and altogether, about 10% in Sweden- 
Finland, This may be compared with Crown estates (5.5%), 
Church estates (21%), and peasant freeholds (51.7%0.°! 


Nevertheless, it was against the aristocracy, by 
and large, that Gustaf carried through the Reformation. °= 


The leaders of several of the rebellions against the king 
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was Tire Jonsson, one of the leaders of the Council; and the 
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opposition at Visteras centered in the noble estate. It will 


be remembered in this connection that the break in the solid 
front against Gustaf occurred amongst the clergy, not the 


secular frflse. On the other hand, the weakening of the nob- 
ility by Christian's massacre, and the sop in the form o 
ecclesiastical estates which Gustaf was able to throw to 
nobility enabled him to carry through his program on the 


basis of his pophiar support. > 


ae Chapter V 
THE BURGHERS AND THE HANSA 


In the economically relatively undifferentiated 
society of the Viking Age, Swedes had been peasants, mer- 
chants, pirates, warriors, conquerors--whatever the occas- 
ion required. There was no merchant class “as distinguished 


By the close of the period, 


from the country dwellers." 
active trade carried on by the Swedes themselyes came 

almost to a complete end. There was prectically no act- 

ive trade in the M,;ddle Ages proper--Sweden was dependent 
upon others to carry her commerce (passive trade). Eli 
F, Heckscher, Sweden'dé greatest economic historian, re- 

marks that the reasons for this complete volte-face are 
still unknown .* There was, indeed, much internal trade 
amone the peasants, as well as local handicrafts,> There 
was, inifact, quite a bit of “intermediate”™ commerce or | 
trade in “intermediate" commodibies, although almost all — 
payment in kind. An example of this is the trade of 
Dalsland and Bohuslan, Dalsland needed fish, Being a 


dairy folk, they had butter (one of Sweden's major ex- | 


ports throughout the Middle Ages) to exchange for the _ i 
fish which the coast province of Bohus14n could supply. 
The fishermen, however, were also dairy farmers, so they 


needed no butter. Therefore, the Dalsland farmers travelled 


north to exchange their butter for V4rmland iron, which in 
turn they took south to exchange for Bohus14n fish. 


The upshot of all this was that the economy, even 
though almost the entire population was tilling 
the soil, was in many respects an open economy in 
which movements of goods played a considerable 
role. Those who supported themselves on the land 
produced not only for their own consumption but 
also for the market or else they marketed the pro- 
ducts of others and provided for the support of . 
the ruling groups. ) 


In this economy, money, which was very scarce, was used as 


a standard of value, but rarely as a medium of exchange.> 
For this reason, the major economic fact of the Myddle Ages 
was national self-sufficiency and the predominance of 
agriculture, Trade, while virtually universal, was limited 
to absolute necessities. Since, as has been noted before, 
Swedish economy was essentially a storage economy, the major 
articles of foreign importation were salt and spices, Lt 
accorded “to salt a position which nowadays can hardly be 
grasped. Since it was not found within the country, salt 
was the significant item in foreign trade for the mass of 
the people,"® Thus an embargo on salt was a national cala- 
nity, and a deadly weapon in the hands of the enemy, 
whether the Hansa or the Union kings. 


Vaste8talagen contains no referencesto a separate 


burgher class, nor is there any implication o§ city life, 
as distinguished from country life. The economic life there 


pictured did not provide support for a native bourgeoisie 
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even in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, There was, 
then, no native burgher class in Sweden when German merch- 
ants, seeking markets and metals, discovered Sweden. 

The first Germans appeared in Sweden as a result 
of a commercial treaty between Knut Eriksson and Henry the 
Lion, which did much to stimulate commercial contact between 
Sweden and Germany, and stimulated Swedish commercial life.! 
By the time of Birger Jarl, the influx of Germans and their 
dominance in Baltic trade became so great a problem that the 
great Jarl attempted to organize the three Scandinavian 
kingdoms to meet the threat. He negotiated treattes with 
the north German cities, so as to control and channel this 
activity for the benefit of Sweden. The treaty with Lilbeck 
(1251) is a good example: Lilbeck merehants were cranted 
toll exemptions, but resident Liibeckers were to become 
Swedish citizens, and be subject to Swedish law and juris- 
diction. Swedish merchants were to have the same privileges 
in tAbeok.” 
The attractions in Sweden proper were two: metals — 
(4ron and copper), and butter. The iron trade is one of the 
major facts of Swedish economic history, for Swedish iron 


is quite fine. In the Middle Ages it brought a price fifty 


per cent higher than German, and, in England, its price 


was the same as that for steel.” 
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The major German center in the thirteenth centurg. 
was Visby, on the island of Gotland, a German city of Swed- 
ish territory. times, a change in trade routes made 
Lilbeck the great mart for East-West trade, and by the four- 
teenth century, Visby was no longer a significant market. 
This fact was illustrated in 1299 By the decision: that the 
Hansa geal should no longer be used by the city.'9 In the 
early fourteenth century, Lilbeckers were already co-owners 
of the mine at Stora Kopparberg. From then on Germans 
settled not only on the coast, in the market towns, but 
also throughout the mining district of Bergslagen. The in- 
tensity of German settlement may be judged by the frequency 
of German or Germansinfluenced place and family names, | 
Similarly, many names of people in the commercial towns 
were German. 

The expanding North German cities combined in 
various small leagues for mutual protection and trade 
during the twelfth and thirteenthceenturies. The name, 
Hansa, however, was not applied to them until the Peace of 
Stralsund in 1370,'2 Soon the Scandinavian kings found 
themselves dealing, not with individual merchants or cities, 
but an all-powerful alliance, which sought an absolute trade 
monopoly of the Baltic region. A large part of the trade 
centered in salted herring from the fisheries off Skane, 


and the salt mines of Lineberg (controlled by Lilbeck).'7— 


‘ 


These two factors combined forced the Hansa to intervene 


constantly in the internal affairs of the Scandinavian 


kingdoms, especially in Denmark, which controlled both 
Skane and the entrance to the Baltic. Therefore, the reader 


must always be conscious of the Hansa as both an esonomic 


and a political force, 


All Swedish medieval towns were under some 
German influence, and the increasing urbanization was 


primarily due to German penetration. To the Germans, 


. 


Sweden was primarily an area for exploitation, "a trading 
area rather than a trading partner,"!4 They refused to be 


-~ 


assimilated, and often returned to their homes in old 


age.! As a result, medieval Swedish city-life was a con- 


tinuous struggle to retain some place of importance for the 
native Swedish burgher, 

The first mention of a burgher-class was in the 
days of Birger darl. In 1297, a legal document signed by 
the maYor and ten burghers of the city of Stockholm con- 
tained one Swedish name.!6 Magnus Eriksson's City code 
(1350) prescribed that half the members of town councils 
were to be Germans. What this ectually‘meant was: no mo 

than half should be Germans. That this was not too 
successful is indicated by the fact that the names of many 


rd 


allegedly Swedish councillors look suspiciously German, / 
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Magnus Eriksson in 1359, but they finally became important 
only with Engelbrekt's Riksdag in 1435. The role of the 


ow 
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burghers, both native and foreign, in’ the Engelbrekt rising 


- 


§ is most interesting. 


The burghers in Stockholm and elsewhere were for the 
most part loyal to the king as the majority of them 
were Germans, The part played by foreign merchants, 
especially the Hanseatic League, in inciting the re- 
volt has been overemphasized. Unsubstantiated claims 
have»been“dadvanedd that the Hanse, in order to gain 
more extensive trading privileges, fostered Engel- 
brekt. Subsequent events show that such was not the 
ease. The merchants were, for the most part, aligned 
against Englebrekt, in spite of his constant attempts 
to win theur support. It was Erik rather than 
brekt, who was aided by the foreign merchants. 


The wave of national feeling following the battle 
of Brunkeberg (1471), in which the burghers ef Stockholm had 


fought valiantly, was natura&i 


~r @Girected against the Germans 
i ot as well as the Danes. As one Swede observed: . 


The Master of the Mint is a German, the Collectors of 
Duties and Tolls are Germans, the Collector: of Taxes 

is a German, so that for Swedes no office is att or 

open but that of executioner or grave-digger. 


The Council revised the city-law, declaring that the town 


couneils should consist ofily of “good Swedish men" (October 


; 4, 1471) .-° The burghers generally supported the Sture 


administrators. During this period, the towns had rights 


of self-covernment, even where there were royal fortresses.~_ 


They ordinarily had six mayors and thirty councillors. 
Nevertheless, the Hansa continued to dominate 


trade until almost 1600; even Gustaf Vasa preferred a 
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"noassive” trade, since it was more easily controlled. 
In the Middle Ages, Swedish towns had been small, 
and, except for Stockholm, quite powerless. This 
presented a striking contrast to the Continent. 
There influential cities arose in the Middle Ages 
under conditions of local disintegration. But the 
policies of Gustavus Vasa and his successors e- 
quipped the Swedish cities with the same economic 
functions as were performed by the continental coun- 
terparts. What happened, for instance, in Germany 
"from below" as a result of an elemental develop- 


ment, took place in Sweden "from above" through 
deliberate policies of the central government,.<> 


Hence, the political and social influence of the Swedish bur- 
gher class in the Reformation period was relatively very 
small. Its one contribution was the eagerness with which 

the new doctrine was received in the cities, particularly 
Stockholm (indee@j the interest in Stockholm was too lively; 
in autumn of 1524, an Anabaptist episode occurred which had 
to be dealt with firmly**), This helped form a solid nucleus 
and a reservoir of traveling missionaries. The Hansa, on 

the other hand, wielded great influence; they interfered 
whenever necessary to maintain their privileged position. 


The prime example of this is Lilbeck's support of Gustaf Vasa, 
in return for a trade monopoly and the opportunity to weaken 
Denmark, The latter was the normal policy of the Hansa, be- 
cause Denmark controlled both the Sound and the Sixane herring 
fisheries. In 1506 King Hans forced the Wendic cities to 
boycott Sweden, to help bring Sweden once again under his 


control. To do this, he evoked mighty men to aid him: 
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his nephew, James IV of Scotland and Louis XII of France, 
Finally, he prevailed on the Kaiser, Maximilian I, to 


perial ban forbidding all trade with Sweden, 


The king brought great pressure to bear on Lilbeck (for 


all 


Danzig, the other great Hanseatic city on the Baltic, tend- 


ed to side with the Dane in this case). At the Hansetag in 


May-June, 1507, Libeck received small comfort from her sis- 


~*~ 


ters in the West, who were far more interested in restric- 
tions which threatened their monopolies in Imgland and 
Flanders.-° In the summer, the towns met with the Danish 


king, and representatives of his Scotch and French allies 
at Nyk8bing in Denmark, The king, who was "making des- 


, 


perate efforts to put through his plan for the economic iso- 
lation of Sweden, "©! forced the cities to adopt his pro- 


gram, appointed Lilbeck as his commissioner, and sent his 


own secretary along to see that the job was done properly. 


‘ 


The towns agreed, but continued to trade with Sweden. He 
appealed to Scotland for armed help. Lilbeck drafted a 
| treaty contemplating open war with Denmark, and induced 


the Kaiser to revoke the ban. By the summer of 1509, war 


had broken out. 
In the meantime, the Swedish Council negotiated 


a treaty with Lilbeck. However, neither Svante Sture, who 
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;y no® the Archbishop, Jakob Ulfsson, the 
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feared Denmar 


cil, and the papal legate, Cardinal Raimund, who were 
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working for the restoration of the Union, wanted to enter 


the war,-” 
In 1510, a new and powerful voice entered the al- 
ready complex picture: the Dutch towns, who wanted access to 
_ the Baltic, and could get it only with Danish permission. 
The Kaiser rave his consent, but Libeck, fearful of the ri- 
valry, warned the Dutch that they would pass through the 
Sound at their own risk, This finally induced the Wendish 
Hansa to declare war on Denmark on April 21, 1510. Sture, 
havens gained the upper hand for the moment, decided on a 
definite alliance with the Hansa.-° This was probably made 
perticularly urgent by the news of a Danish-Riissian alliance 
against Sweden, Others besides the Dutch were seeking 
; 8 to invade the trading area of the Hansa, which also required 
vigorous action. The war was concluded with victory for 
af Denmark, although Lilbeck (who had fought almost alone) 


-~ 


succeeded in destroying the Dutch fleet (1512). Immediate- 


ly, Danzig resumed separate negotiations with Hans to se- 
cure Lilbeck's rights in Skane.?- Christian II continued 
the flirtation with Danzig until 1518, when the war with 
Sten Sture the Younger broke out. 
Christian immediately raised the Sound tolls, This 
placed Danzig in an awkward position, since she had had, in 


order to gain the Skane rights, to agree not to trade with ~ 


1519, in addition, Christian formed an alliance 
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with Albrecht of Prussia, the Grand Master of the Teu- 


“ 


tonic Knights, to despoil Danzig. As a result, when the 
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Lilbeckers again sought allies against Denmark in 1522, 


> 


Danzig listened willingly. Thus it was that the power of 


the Hansa turmed the balance in favor of Gustaf Vasa. And 
thus it wae that Libeck acquired the strangle-hold én Swed - 


ish commerce which was one of the contributing causes of 


the Reformation, and which dominated Swedish commerce un- 


til broken by Gustaf Vasa in the late 1530 
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Chapter VI 
THE BONDER, THE LAW, AND THE RIKSDA 


In 1654, when Kristina, the daughter of Gustaf II 
Adolf, abdicated, a scene was enacted which could well cause 
us to pause, At the Riksdag in which the abdication became 
og official, many spoke of their sadness at losing her; but the 
_ most effective speech was that of a simple bonde, dressed in 
homespun and with ponderous spiked shoes, who said: : 


O Lord God, Madam, what do you mean to do? It 

. troubles us to hear you speak of forsaking those 
that love you as well as we do....Continue in 
your gears, Madam, and be the forehorse as long 
as you live, and we will help you the best we 
can to bear your burden. Your father was an 
honest gentleman and a good king, and very stir- 
ring in the world; we obeyed him and loved him as 
long as he lived, and you are his own child and 
have governesdnts very well, and we love you with ©2121 
all our hearts--as long as you live we are not 
willing to part with you, and therefore, I pray, 
Madam, do not part with us. 


Then he shook her hand heartily, kissed it twice, and, 


* 


turning away, pulled out 4 coarse handkerchief to wipe 


the tears from his eyes. 


It is difficult to imagine a scene more strange 


. 


representatives of Louis XIV and the 


in the eyes of the 
other powers than this. The rights of free speech, of free 


access to the royal person, of equal representation in a 


legislative assembly, exercised by this Swedish peasant 
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were not commonly to be found in Europe at this time. This 
influence of the peasant class is one of the most) signifi- 


cant facts in Swedish medieval history. 


Two characteristics of medieval Swedish society 


are very important to note in this connection: the rule of 


law, written law, and its essential conservatism. The law i 
which was written down was the old customary law, and 


hence reflects society and its structure, rather than a 


pious hope, as does much medieval legislation. An example 


which will clarify this is the wergeld provision in Magnus 


Bfiksson's landslag. In the provincial laws, representing 
immemorial custom, the wergeld provisions were meticulous, 
and often quite amusingly, detailed. They record practice, 
The land@slag abolished the wergeld. Nevertheless, evidence 
shows that the fines continued to be paid in accordance 
with the details of the custom recorded in the provincial 


codes until the fifteenth century, and possibly as late as 


1608, 7 In this case, the landslag records a pious hope. 

A constant effort was made to make the law 
familiar to everybody. The lawmen were expected to recite 
part of it at each thin o and, later on, to write it down. 


There was absolutely no doubt that it was to be binding 
‘ 


upon all, including the king. The law, as we have seen, 
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preserve and obey it.! This was perhaps the fundamental 
principle of the Swedish constitution. 

The GBtaland provincial laws were completely 
popular in origin; Upplandslagen was a collaboration of 


the king and the people.& An example of this process may 
be found in the revision of the Uppland Law in 1295, 
wedeh was largely carried through by the Lawman, Birger 
Persson, the father of St. Birgitta. The Uppland Law 

had first been recorded by Viger Spa, a heathen lawman, 
After the conversion to Christianity, a revision was 
necessary. A committee, ineluding the lawman, several 
knights, and many peasants carried out the work. The in- 


fluence of the peasants is obvious: "No one must lack 


land, all shall have earth who have come from the earth,"” 


~ 


The law was approved by "King Birger Magnusson in 1295, 


in octava sancti Stephani."!0 


The “pneace" laws of Birger Jarl prepared the 
way for a new development: national land law. This 
became a reality in 1350, when Magnus Eriksson's lands- 
lag, based largely upon the codes of bsterc8tland and 
Uppland, was complete, !' With a slight revision in 1442 


(Kristoffer's Landslag), this law was in effect until 
1736. Hence, the Swedish legal tradition in remarkably 
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consistent. 


During the Middle Ages, Sweden, particularly the 
country districts, was the most isolated country in Europe, 
There were but two foreign influences, both easily isolated: 


Hansa merchants and the Church. The major influence of canon 


law was in those sections of the haw relating to the Church 
and the sacraments (particularly matrimony). The major in- 
Tluence of the Hansa was, of course, on the law merchant, 
Hence, we may say, with Fahlbeck, that medieval Swedish 
society represents a development on a purely Teutonic basis 
with no influence from Roman culture or Roman tew. |“ When 
Roman law did enter, in the latter parttiof the reign of 
Gustaf Vasa, it left little trace outside the law of pro- 
cedure, '> 
Coupled with this system of law was a highly- 
developed system of local self-government. Village, district, 
and provincial things fostered a population trained in manage 
ing its own affairs. Even when the larger assemblies tended 
to be replaced by the Council, this tradition continued in 
the village things, which continued to be public courts and 
assemblies, and the parish council, where all classes met 
together, !* | 
The development of the Herredag and then the 
Council out of the provincial things has already been 
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described. This development indicates the fundamental. 
problem of Swedish constitutional history. Although the 

law indicated the responsibility of the people, it 

specified no particular body through which this respon 
sibility might be discharged, on the national level. !° 

The history of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is, 
therefore, a struggle, om the one side, of the aristo- 
cratic Gouncil to make itself that body, and, later on, on 
the other side, the struggle of the popularly formed Riksdag 


to occupy this position. The Council failed because it could 


not adequately speak for all groups tn the social structure 


having political power and it could not deprive those whom 
it did not represent tertmeriiy the freeholding peasants, 
and, secondarily, the burghers) of the power which they had. 
Swedish agricultural practice did not vary signi- 
ficantly from that found in the other Germanic ocntriees 
Sweden was essentially a rural community throughout the period, 
organized in village communities, with the open field system, '° 
Swedish rural economy was probably the most isolated in 
Europe in the Middle Ages,'/ For this reason, the old Ger- 
manic organization persisted almost unchanged down to the 
18 


eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 


The question of land ownership is separate from 


that of agricultural organization, and marks one of the vital 


differences from Continental economy. For, in Sweden, the 


a 


peasants continued to own their own land, paying, not 
rents and services, but a public tax to the Crown as ruler 


of the realm, These peasants were called tax peasants 


(skattebUnder). |? These men formed the backbone of the bonde 
class, They alone sent representetives to the Riksdag. The 


tenant peasants on noble and Church estates (fruisebsnder) 


os 


did not, of course, own their land; they did not send re- 
presentatives to the Riksdag. They had, however, the same 
legal rights and participated in the same public local 


government as the tax peasants aid.©° Tenants on Crow 


lands (kronab&nder) had rights similar to the frulsebbnder, 


and paid rates to the Crown similar to those of the skatte- 


bbnder, but as landlord rather than ruler of the realm.” 


~ 


We have observed already thetsituation in the 
‘Viking period, and, by inference it has been noted that, 
legally, approximately the same situation is reflected in 


Vistebtalacen. Nevertheless, the social structure had 
changed somewhat. The Viking eeried ended with an agricul- 
tural depression general in Scandinavia, which brought 
the peasants of the Danish islands to serfdom. The effects 
were not nearly so severe in Sweden, but the depression 
still drew a clearer line between the great peasants (stor- 
b8nder ) and the smaller freeholders. It was from the great 
peasants that the new nobility of Magnus Ladulas was largely 


drawn. 
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The protection which Magnus affordéd the peasants 
against the arrogant abuse of the right of hospitality by the 
new nobility earned him the undying affection of the b&nder, 
and the equally immortal dispraise of the secular friilse, Lt 
is recorded in the monastery chronicle at the Greyfriars 
Abbey in Stockholm, that when the king died (at Visinge8 on 
Lake vVuittern, December 18, 1290), the "peasants, in erateful 
remembrance of his having put logks on their barns, car- 
ried his coffin on their shoulders all the long way to 
Stockholm, "© 

The history of the peasantry in the years 1290- 
1434 did not look promising. The ereation of the privi- 


eged orders made the’ binder the lowest, rather than the 


most honored class in the society. 

The consistent assertion of political influence 

by the aristocratic Council began to encroach upon the pre- 
rogative of the provincial fhings; by the end of the reign 
of Magnus Eriksson, their influence, although not their leg- | | 
al status, was largely a thing of the paste? | 
The seizure and. purchase of estates by the Church 


\ \ 


and the nobility during the last half of the fourteenth 
’ century further weakened the peasants. It might well have 
appeared in 1390 that the Swedish peasant was about to fol- 


low his Danish brother into bondage.-> This was prevented 


by two significant events: the reduktion of noble and clerical 
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estates by Margaret Atterdag,2© and the Engelbrekt up- 


rising. “The people's liberty has followed from their 
political influence."@! 


Wee’ 


revealing. Two new groups enter Swedish political life 
which are of vital importance forthe next century: the 


peasants of Dalarne, always the most independent of the pro- 


vinces, and the miners (Bergm¥nner). The iron trade, which 
was the great industry in medieval Sweden, centered in 
Ber@slagen in Dalarne. Many German families had settled 
there, but, unlike their Hansard brethren, had easily been 
assimilated. The mine-owners, of which Eng@ibrekt was one, 
formed a gort of pataent aristocracy. 

Taxes im Sweden were paid in terms of money, but 
actually in kind. Money was quite scarce. Hence, when Erik 
AIII, due to the financial requirements of his Holstein wars, 
demanded that taxes be paid in cash, he threatened many of 
the Swedish peasants with complete ruin. At the same time, 
his war with Holstein induced the Hansa "to support his ene- 
miles with the time-honored weapon of an economic blockade. 
This meant that Eric's kinedoms were cut off from the supply 
of salt and other essentials, and Bergslagen was particularly 


hard hit, since it had no market for its products ."@° 


By 
the early 1430's, conditions were intolerable. Engelbrekt 


was sent to Copenhagen to carry the complaints of the people 
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to the king. Erik certainly underestimated the seriousness 
of the situation, for he handled it very lightly: he simply 


told Engelbrekt to go away and never come back. Engelbrekt 
n2o9 


answered him: "It is likely that I shall return once again. 
The movement found its major support among the 
peasants, although the Church, alienated by Erik's inter- 
ference, supported it to a certain extent. The Council was 
not enthusiastic; Engelbrekt found that its loyalty could be 
assunfed only by constant pressure, As a result, in 1435, at 
Arboga, he called what is traditionally regarded as the first 


Riksdag,° It was actually an enlarged Herredag, to which 


representatives of the burchers and the bUnder were invited. : 
There were precedents for this: a meeting which Magnus 


Eriksson contemplated calling in 1359; the old assembly for 


electing the kings the things. | At the same time, the Riks- 
dag? was not the way prescribed by law for the people to 
express their wighes; it will be remembered that the law did | 
not prescribe any such method. The Riksdag, then, rested on 
the general right of the people to make their wishes known, 
the right contained in the exchange of oaths on the Eriks- 
gata; it became the specific expression because the popular 
executive found it useful. 

As a matter of fact the law prescribed no special 

way at all; in critical and urgent situations, 

however, the traditional forms could not be used, 


It was not enough to negotiate with that aristo- | 
cratic corporation, the Council of the Realm, or 
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with conventions of the nobility; there were other 
classes that could not be neglected. Neither could 
positive results be reached through negotiations 
with the different communities when the situation 
demanded speedy action. 


Originally, the Riksdag was only an advisory body, 


and a convenient sounding-board for the policies of the 


Regent. In accordance with the right of the things to ap- 


prove all legislative acts, the members could only bind them- 
selves and agree to try to persuade their local communities 
to accept what had been decided. This continued to be true 


34 Therefore, meetings (such 


down to the seventeenth century. 
as that in 1517 and Uppsala mBte ) where the delegates bound 
their constituents by their own action, were extraordinary, 

and illustrate the nolean and syitbolieally universal charac-= 
ter of these meetings. fhe dere of competence of the Riks- 
dag was therefore unclear throughout the period, Its develop- 
ment and consolidation are commentary on its usefulness 

during the Union period and the Reformation, It had, by 1594, 
become the normal and legal way for the people to express their 


will.?> 


The Estate system meant that the bénder had to 


be represented by one of themselves.°© Like the English 
mights of the shire, they were able to assume this re- 
sponsibility because of the long tradition of local self- 


governnent.>” There was no specified method of election, 
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however, in many cases, no doubt, pressure might easily 
be applied to secure representatives favorable to the 
Regent's policy. 

: The executive alone could propose measures; 
but the Estates decided what was to be done about them. The 
executive could bring considerable pressure to bear, par- 
ticularly on the bonde estate, by reminding them of their 
oaths of fidelity.-° 

It has been remarked that the impetus for both 


the Riksdag and peasant political power came from the Engel- 


brekt uprising. The influence of the peasantry is not 
traceable to an improving economy. The village community 
remained virtually unchanged from 500 to 1600. The value 
of farm products and the fertility of the soil declined 
during the Union period. ‘axes were high (especially, as 
has been seen, during Erik's reign), and the wars of the 
period were in some instances quite destructive. Until the 
reduktion of Margaret, the Church and the secular frilse 


acquired more and more estates. The royal beiliffs (es- 


pecially during Erik's ’reign) were not always merciful men, 


, anes kas 
However, their eee / /hi Linder’ ) 


home-made weapons and their familiarity with the 
country made them desirable allies for any party, 
Their main strength lay in the traditional or- 
ganization of the village community, for it was 
this which, though it retarded the development. 
of new techniques in agriculture, cays the country- 
dwellers their solidarity and unity. 
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It must not, however, be assumed thatethere was 
a "pure democracy" in Sweden at this, or, indeed, at any time, 
Gustaf Vasa was no "ereat democrat," In the local things, if 
all men were indeed consulted. The times for plowing the | 
open fields, and the use of pastures, were decided in common, 


But there were no “minority reports." When V4stcBtalagen 


said that "the majority shall rule," ' it meant exactly that. 
In the open fields, there was no room for individual "ini- 
tiative” or personal privilege. In the same way, decisions 
in the various Estates in the Riksdag (which were not made 
by vote) were assumed to be unanimous, 

The really significant facts about this develop- 
ment are two: that the troubles of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth cent¥rtes, and the problems of Gustaf Vasa preserved 
a vital form of parliamentary government in Sweden; and, that 
the peasants had a substantial voice in that government. 

It might be well to point out here that the | { 


Engelbrekt uprising, although popular, was no jacquerie, 


for Sweden has had no such rebellion in her long history. ‘© 


In fact, it 


was remarkable for the orderly way in which it was | 
conducted. Property and lives were alike spared, “1 
and its character made such an impression on the | 
people that they thought it to be inspired by God, 
and Engelbrekt became a eyo? Wi figure, especially 
after his foul murder in 1436.41 
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The participation of thebb§nder was as a class with legiti- 
mate political rights, and a long history of governmental 


experience. As a careful balance to this, it must be said 


that the bUnder in the late fifteenth century were by no 
means "a11-powerful." They provided a useful counterpoise 
between an arcressive but not omnipotent Church and nobility, 
and a strugsling but not altocather ineffective executive. 
Much depended upon the quality of the leader. The peasant 
revolt in Norway parallel to the Engelbrekt uprising failed 
for lack of leadership and organization, and, in 1371, the 
Swedish peasant revolt was used by the Council to its own 
advantege to extract an abject charter from Albrecht. Alto- 
gether then, the continuance of a free and politically influ- 
ential peasant class in Sweden was a most complex phenomenoni,.,. 
partly rooted in specifically Swedish social history, partly 
in the coincidence of the emergence of Breat men at great 
moments, partly, perhaps, in Providence. 

-No doubt the death of Engelbrekt seemed to the 
Council an act of God, and the end of his most disturbing 
movement. However, Karl Knutsson 's attempts to make himself 
a king who amounted to something soon caused a violent rift 
with his erstwhile aristocratic supporters, and sent the 
king searching for new allies. In the end, he was destroyed 
by the very nobility which had originally elevated him--but 
in the process the position won for the b8nder in 1435 was 


assured. Perhaps the outstanding, and most suggestive, event 
of the period was the defeat of the trained army of Christian | 
I by a levy of Swedish peasants under Bishop Kettil Karls- 
son Vasa in 1464,42 

However, the traditional Swedish provincialism 
prevented the peasantry from acting as a whole for some 
time. The Engelbrekt rising was the first time that the 
people acted together, > Lesser leaders, however, were 
not able to maintain this unity. Even at the great national 
battle of Brunkeberg, the Uppland peasants fought for 
Christian re The center of peasant politival activity,. 
and the center of the Engelbrekt and Sture strength was the 
province of Dalarne, It was there that Gustaf Vasa found 
his first army, and it was there that he had the most dif- 
ficulty in securing acceptance for his reform, 

The “balance-wheel" character of the peasantry in 
the Sture period is strikingly attested by the devious arch- 
bishop, Jakob Ulfsson. "The Regent, he (the archbishop) de- 
elared, had boasted that ‘in the twinkling of an eye we could 
raise up twenty or thirty thousand peasants to bring forth 
a new Engelbrekt to take the realm by the throat, "5 

All three of the Stures kept in close contact with 
the peasantry, as did Gustaf Vasa, by constantly travelling 
about the country, speaking to the people, explaining their 
policies to them. It was the peasants who continued to resist 


long after the Council had eagerly declared Christian II 


king--and it was the peasants who were first to follow 
Gustaf Vasa, 


Gustaf's opponents were obviously aware of the 


base of the king's power. He was called derisively "the 


peasant's king, "+6 as was Karl IX in a later generation. 


a 


In all their armed resistance to the king, they took care 


to stir up the peasants against him. 


He was taunted with being ‘the Peasant's king, ' 
which was true enough, for.it was with a peasant 
army that he had won his crown; the peasants 
looked upon him as their own man, whom they had 
made, and could possibly unmake of they grew dis- 
contented. Immense tact was required to keep 
them from being unduly casual, disobedient, and 
slow to pay taxes. Many of Gustavus" early 
troubles came from his original PEP LSmeRe and 
their presumption in dealing with him.77 _ 


He could not afford to be a tyrant. +8 
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Chapter VII 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Summary! 


Swedish med#éval society was relatively open, 


and, although exceedingly conservative, it was by no means 


static. The first picture of that soclety which we are 


able to see clearly was socially, although not legally, 


complex. In one sense, the history of medieval Sweden may 


be said to be the development of social complexity into 


legal complexity, and the interaction of the groups which 


thus emerged, The period of crisis for this strain of 


development was the thirteenth century. The struggles of 


the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were therefore the 


consequences of the efforts of the various corporations to 


maintain or expand their own positions, at whatever cost 


eRe 


servatism and continuity is characteristic of more than the 


to themselves or others they deemed necessary. 
From another point of view, the stability and 

backwardness of Swedish society is noteworthy. 

We are immediately struck...by the circumstance 

that in Sweden so many developments appear to 

come so late: by western standards the whole his- 

tory of Sweden seems to be retarded, 
For example, Eli F. Heckscher remarks that the economy of 
sixteenth century Sweden was equivalent to that of Carolin- 


gian Gaul in the tenth century. This combination of con- 


economy: the tenatiously maintained position of the bUnder, 
the preservation of public local self-government, and con- 
tinued public, local control over parish churches, are also 
vital to a clear understanding of the sixteenth century in 
Sweden. All this was true because Sweden was and remained 
& rural country; what urbanization there was, was due to 
foreign, not native, merchants. As a result of its isola- 
tion and its predominantly rural character, Swedish economy 
and social structure were little influenced from outside. 
During the entire Middle Ages, Sweden remained an almost 
pure Germanic society, virtually unaffected by Roman law 
and sonstitutional practice. Even those two Estates 
which seem superficially to be almost direct copies of West- 
ern models--the Church and the secular frdlse--have been 
found upon closer examination to be in many remarkable ways 
peculiar to the Swedish development. 

Probably no otherrgountry except England can show 

a constitutional history so truly its own and so 

little disturbed by external influences. Not only 

does Sweden afford an example of independent poli- 

tical metamorphosis for many centuries....Sweden 

embarked upon constitutionalism,as early as it is 


believed was the case anywhere, 


The Swedish constitution began with the continu- 


ous, vital tradition of local self-government, and the funda- 


mental principle that the king and the people both pledged 


themselves to discharge their offices 


the Law. As 
the unity of the country became more of a reality, the 
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question around which development centered was that concerm- 
ing through what organ this responsibility of the people 
should be i edhareed, since this was not specifically pre- 
scribed in the Law, The constitutional development of the 


fifteenth century moved about the struggle of two institutions 
to act as that organ. One was the aristocratic Council, the 
instrument of an aggressive, internationalized nobility 

and the irresponsible leaders of the Church. The other 

was the Riksdag, which was remarkable for its inclusion of 


the bUnder as the powerful common Estate. Eventually, 


these two found allies (i.e., to occupy the position 

of the king in the mutual pledge of the old constitution): 

the Council, the Union kings--although this alliance was | 

often uncomfortable; and the Riksdags, the popular adminis- 

trators and, eventually, the Vasa monarchs. 
It seems to be commonly thought nowadays that 


Swedish history has been a tug-of-war between a "would-be" 


stroyg Crown and an aristocratic-constitutionalist party, 


with the peasantry holding the balance. This must be inter- 


preted carefully, however, It must not be interpreted in the 
Hollywood Suelitese "ox Whig, manner, 1.6., no "“aGemocratic"™ 
(in the nineteenth and twentieth century sense of that word) 
motives may be attPibuted to the aristocrats, Like St. 
Birgitta, they had none. Their hope was to create a noble 
oligarchy, and their method was to hedge the monarchy 


about with legal restrictions, 1.é., a constitution, It 
must be noted that the Riksdag also represented, in spite 
of its interest in a strong executive, a constitutional 
concern. Thus, the complex interrelationships of the Sture 
administrators, the Riksdag, the Council, and the Union 
kings during the last part of the fifteenth century repre- 
sent the attempts of each to preserve the ancient constitu- 
tion as it chose to understand it--and to place itself in 
the pivotal position. The interesting thing here is that 
the overriding authority of the Law was so thoroughly in- 
grained that none of the Estates tried to set it aside, 

The situation within the Estates was complex as 
well, The Church was a body divided. The lower clergy was 
dependent upon, and part of, the peasant village community. 
Sweden was never completely amalgamated into the Roman sys- 
tem. Parish priests were still elected by the peasants, 
and clerical celibacy was never really enforced. Although 
the personnel of the Church throughout the period had been 
largely native rather than international, the higher clergy 
formed a small, powerful, irresponsible, but virtually 
isolated group, 


The burgher class was largely dominated by German 


merchant enterprise, and a relatively strong native burgher 


glass did not appear until the latter part of the fifteenth 


‘ - gentury. The peasants could be gathered for united and 
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continuous action only occasionally. Provincial and commun- 


ity loyalties were still strong. They were difficult allies 
to manage, for, having discovered thelr power, they were 
willing to use it on the slightest pretext, 

Just as the strength of the bUnder in Sweden is 
remarkable, so is the comparative weakness of the nobility. 
Not feudal, not even so prospérous as those in Denmark, they 
were yet able, in combination with the powerful Church, to 
control the course of events until broken upon Christain 
II's block. 

| The Swedish monarchy began chose to, and depen- 
dent upon, the freeholders., It remained throughout the per- 
1od elective and dependent upon its supporters. In the 
Sture period, the executive's allies were the peasantry. The 
king was @lways under the Law, ana responsible to his people. 

Gustaf Vasa, therefore, found himself with an 
inherited, over-sensitive ally, the bUnder; with one virtu- 
ally certain opponent, the Church; and one undependeable, 
weakened but still formidable, unknown, the nobility. 

We have noted that the Swedish Reformation ("the 
most unusual and peculiar in Europe"), although initiated 
by the Crown, was rapidly taken over by the Swedish peophe 
and in turn imposed upon the Crown, when the king threatened 
to be of a different faith. The ecclesiastical transforma- 


tion took less than ten years; yet the Reformation was 
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actually spread over almost a century. It was very slow, 
very conservative, very peaceful. Not a single person lost 
his life for his religion in the entire Reformation period.° 
The replacement of the old priests was very slow, and, in- 
deed, many simply co8perated with the Reformers and retained 
their charces, Even in its dogmatic shavaeter, althourh 
clear from the beginning, it was not defined until 1593. 
Luther was mentioned by the Catholic controversialists from 
1523 on, but not by the Reformers until 1540-41,° The arch- 
bishop, Laurentius Petri, did not finally declare himself 
- Lutheran amtil 1566, in a tract defending exorcism and the 
use of wine in the Mass against the "Calvinism" of Erik XIV.” 
There was little dispute among the Reformers themselves, no 
violent doctrinal controversy, no splintering of the Refor- 
mation, or "broad" doctrinal and liturgical aettlement; as 
there was in Englana,!° and little Melanchthonianism, | ' 
Thére was thus an unbroken continuity with the medieval 
Church, a consciousness of reformation within the universal 
Church, continuing a process initiated but not supported by 
the traditional head of the Church, but with no conscious- 
ness of revolution from that universal Church, 

To a certain extent, all this may beca result of 
the fact that Olaus Petri 's studies at Wittenberg terminated 


in 1518, when the consciousness of a break with Rome was not 


yet apparent, even to Luther, and to the fact that Luther ¢ 


Olaus had no known contact after 1518, ° In a larger per- 


spective, however, this one set of facts hardly accounts 
for the observed peculiarities of Sweden's Reformation, It 
is the thesis of this study that the reasons for that devel- 
opment are to be found, in significant part at least, in 


the medieval background of the Reformation. 
Conclusion: 


What characteristics of that medieval background 
were determinative? 

From our study of the situation of the four Es- 
tates on the eve of the Reformation, it is evident that 
Swedish society was both open and balanced. No one Estate, 
and no two Estates in combination, were iw such a secure 
position that anything could be forced upon the rest of so- 
clety by them with impunity. In other words, no Reformation 
could be imposed on the Swedish people without their con- 
sent, or against their will. 

The Church was a divided Church. The higher 
level, the episcopate, was out of touch with the common Es- 
tates. It was deeply involved in national and international 
politics, often to the point of treason, in order to further 
its interests or protect its position. The Trolle affair 
and the behaviour of the commissioned agent of the papacy, 
Christian II, served to burn the image of the Roman episcopate 
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as a foreign, divisive , irresponsible, power-hungry para- 
site indelibly upon the minds of the Swedish people. Its 
spiritual position was totally discredited. The combination 
of politics and religion practised by the higher clergy no 
doubt also made the same combination in the hands of Gustaf 
Vasa less surprising. The Blood-Bath and natural causes 
also weakened the Church at the crisis, so that it was un- 
able to present a united and impregnable front. As a result, 
the Church in 1527 was both too strong-(historically) both 
politically and economically--and too weak--(momentarily ) 
organizationally,. | 

The lower clergy was searatiec from, anc dependent 
upon, the bUnder. The local parish churches were the free- 
holder's own property. As a result of this double aspect of 
the Church, the people were quite willing to give away the 
power of the bishops, but clung tenatiously, for example, to 
the bells of their local churches. Therefore, the “ecclesi- 
astical transformation™ could be carried out quickly, but 
the genuine refesmation could at best be slow and patient. 
The political necessity (as distinguished from the religious 
uneeney) of a teaching and preaching reformation was thus 


forced upon the Reformers. At the same time, however, the 


as 


fact that the Roman system of clerical appointment and cler- 


deal celibacy had never become really effective on the par- 


ish level, meant that in many ways, the Reformation simply 
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legalized customary practice agains 
The Vasa monarchy inherited a contradictory tra- 
dition: an sol shberatlesclerienl interpretation of thecold 
Swedish monarchy, which had been dependent upon the people, 
and a popular interpretation. In either case, the Crown 
was severely limited and dependent upon support from some 
segment of society. Since Gustaf inherited especially the 
Sture pattern, and was: thus committed to the bonde alliance, 
and pines he desired to break the power of the Church, he 
found himself almost completely dependent upon peasant 
support for the effectiveness of his work, and, at least 
potentially, in conflict with the Council. Hence, no more 
than the privileged Estates, was the Crown able to impose, 


powerful as it was through the support of the bUnder, a 


reformation on the bUnder against their will. Guetaf's one 
ill-advised attempt to force the issue (1539-1542) was, as 
Bergendoff observes, overthrown by the binder.” On the other 
hand, the popular, semi-dogmatic, and propagandistic character 
of the Sture tradition disposed the b¥Under to believe and 
support the king, when the situation was expounded to them, 
especially against the Church and the secular frilse. 

The secular friise hat been discredited, as had 
the leadership of the Church, by its conduct during the 
Union period, In addition, the massacre of Christian IT 


had temporarily broken the power of the great familiés and 
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the Council. The failure of the early fragmentary revolts 
against Gustaf, some under noble leaders of either the Cath- 
olic or the Sture faction, further discredited them. Al- 
though the major bulwark against the Reformation (it was the 
episcopate, not the nobility, which surrendered at Vusteras), 
it was so weakened that it was not able effectively Lo 
oppose the king. This was not true in the reigns of his 
sons, when the revived nobility, now Lutheran, tried to re- 
sain its once mighty position. 
All this meant a close tie between Swedish inde- 
pendence and the Reformation, which soon came to be virtu- 
al identification, although this is not necessarily to be 
seen in "nationalist" terms. The struggle for independence 
thus became a. struggle for the faith, This is perhaps best 4 
exemplified by Gustaf II Adolf. | 
The Swedish burgher class was politically insig- 
nificant. This, no doubt, helps explain why the administra-_ t 
tors turned to the binder for support--there was no mergan- 
tile class strong enough to be of help, or, because of the 
large German element, dependable enough to trust. Only 
Stockholm exerted much influence in this period. On the 
other hand, the cities responded eagerly to the Reformation, 


and formed centers from which it could spread into the sur- 


rounding country. 


The bonde Estate was thus in a most peculiar 
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position: it was the “balance-wheel”" in this most complex 


society. It was conservative, turbulent, generally royalist 


in sympathies, normally unimpressed by the behaviour of the 
ereat churchmen and the Curia, and constantly distrustful 
of the Unionist nobility and the Danes. It was partisan, 
provintial, and particularist. It had to be handled "with 


kid gloves," 


particularly in the early part of Gustaf's 
reign, for the binder who made it up were etneelons that it 
had been they who had elevated him to his places and were 
also conscious that they had the right and power to cast 
him down, 

The structure of Swedish society thus prevented 
either a revolution from below or an imposition from above. 
The political events of two centuries had disposed the 
people to distrust the leadership of the Church and the no- 


bility, but not to abandon readily their faith. Therfore, 


the Crown could have achieved its political ends with little 


difficulty, and stopped, in 1527, with the creation of a 
"national Catholic Church.” 

The fact that Gustaf pressed on indicates his 
own religious seriousness, and that of the remarkable men 
he called to help him. Coupled with the nature of the 


society in which they worked, this determined the character 


of the Swedish Reformation--a eradual, peaceful reformation, 


based on teachings and preaching. As Olaus Petri said in 
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1531: "Let none be constrainéd or forced to attend the Swed- 
ish service...in the same way as none can be forced to God's 
Word; freely and unconstrainedly must it be accepted, if it 
is to bear fruit,"'4 Only. slowly did the bUnder come to un- 
derstand the truths of the Reformation; but when they did, 
they clung to them, and would let no one take them aways. The 
same characteristics which made their conversion slow and 
patient work, made them fP£Rhobekhevers once savued: In 
1593, the fruits of this slow teaching and preaching reforn- 
ation were clearly shown. The Church was a popular "folk" 
Church, not a royal "state" Church; for that reason, it was 
the ruler who had to conform, not the people. By that time 
it had survived extreme pressures from all sides. Now, indeed, 
Sweden had "become as one man, and we all have one Lord and 
one Goa," !> The Swedish Church was ready to take its place 
in the sun ; 

The Swedish Reformation thus, far more than those 
on the Continent, and even that in Denmark-Norway, conformed 
to Luther's ideal. As the sreat Reformer saids 


Give men time. I took three years of constant study, 
reflection, and discussion to arrive where I now an, 
and can the common man, untutored in such matters, be 
expected to move the same distance in three months? | 
Do not suppose that abuses are eliminated by destroy 
the object which is abused. Men can go wrong with 
wine and women. Shall we then prohibit wine and abol- 
ish women? The sun, the moon, and stars have been wor-. 
shipped. Shall we then pluck them out of the sky? 

Such haste and violence betray a lack of confidence in 
God. See how much he has been able to accomplish 


through me, though I did no more than pray and 
preach, The Word did it all. Had I wished I 
might have started a conflagration at Worms. 

But while sat still and drank beer with psa 
and Amsdorf, God dealt the papacy a might blow. 6 


or, as Gustaf Vasa put it, “Zeal may be unreasonable, and im- 


provement must be slow till the masses of the people are bet- 


ter educatéed....Hasty reformation is followed by bitterness." 
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The following books have been found especially useful in 
preparing this introduction: Conrad Bergendoff, OQlaus 
Purdon the Ecclesiastical Transformation in Sweden; 

gar Carlson; The Reinterpretation of Luther; Ingvar 
Andersson, A istory of Sweden; Yngve . Brilioth, Buchar- 
istic Faith . and Practice: Evanrelical and Catholics Carl 
Hallendorff and Adolf Schick, A History y of Sweden; A. A. 
Stomberg, A History of Sweden: “De Pe an i0U, The History 
of the Reformation in n Sweden; Paul Barron Watson, The 
Swedish Revolution-wnder Gustavus Vasa; Michael Roberts, 
Gustavus Adolphus, I; L’Abbe Rene Aubert de Vertot, The 
Revolution in Sweden. The outline is borrowed largely 
from Bergendoff, which is by far the best book, 


Andersson, OD. Git., 526 


J. W. Thompson and E. N. Johnson, An Iittroduction to Med- 
4eval Europe, 934. 


It is important to note here that Norway was an heredil- 
tary kingdom, the other two elective. The death of 

Olaf V marked the end of the direct line of Harald Haar- 
fagre; hence, the election of Margaret. 


Andersson, Op. Gite, 75. 
Thid., 77+78. 


This is the traditional date. See Ibid., 82-83, and Nils 
Ahnlund, Five Hundred Years of Parliamentary Government 
in Sweden" ; the attitude of the Council is especially 
obvious after Erik's visit in late 1434. See John J, Mur- 
ray, "The Peasant Revolt of Engelbrekt Engelbrektsson and 
the Birth of Modern Sweden", 202. 


Andersson, op. cit., 110-112, 


A war which was financed by the proceeds of the confisca- 
tion of the huge amounts of money accumulated by the papal 


legate Arcimboldi, who had sold indulgences on a swing 


through the North the preceding year. Christian s@ized 
the hoard when he suspected that the legate, instead of 
acting as a Danish agent as he had promised, had been won 
over by Sten Sture the Younder. Stomberg, op. cite, 209. 
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This later called forth a papal enquiry, a farce which 
damaged the reputations of both the king and Leo xX 
throughout the North. The legate was specifically in- 
structed not to be "too hard on Christian,” lest he 
should be driven further along that road to Lutheranism 
the pope feared he had already begun to tread." E. H. 
Dunkley, The Reformation in Denmark, 20-21. 


Andersson, op. Wit., 121. 


Ironically, this printing press was sold to Pastor Oluf 
Ulriksen, who set it up in MalmJ, where it was used to 
good effect in the Danish Reformation. Dunkley, Op. 
cit., 44, fn.,4. 


Stomberg, ODPe eit., 144-149, 

Andersson, op. cit., 124. These figures would be altered 
if Finland were to be included, since there the tax pea- 

sants owned 96% of the homesteads. Eli F. Heckscher, An 

Economic History of Sweden, 31. | ) 

Not including indulgences and special fees. 


Stombere, Oop. cit., 209. 


“Phe danger was more real in Denmark, where large sections 


of the population still secretly sympathized with Christian, 
Andersson, op. cit., 126. 
Ibid., 121. 


The order of events is not clear. There were no contemp- 
eet accounts. This section follows Bergendoff, op. cit. 
292 


Ibid, 36. 


5 gape op. cit., 79; H. H. Waddams, The Swedish Church, 


°~Bergendoff, op. cit., 60. 


ius ‘los a term used to describe the | 
religious a ettament under the Peace of Augsburg (1555), 
by which each prince, Catholic or Lutheran, determined 
the religion of the country he'ruled. Luther was stron- 
ly opposed to this kind of settlement. The Peace applied 
— in the Empire. 
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E. &, Georg Norman, recommended by Luther and Melanchthon, 


Waddams, ope cite, 15-6 


The peasants participated in these wars as substantial 
members of the community. See p. 130 supra. 


28, Michael Roberts, "Introduction,™ in Andersson, ODe Clte, 
| xviii. : 


29. For instance, at strbecnite in 1523, the king enquired a- 
bout the new teaching, and "Raurentius Andrae instructed 
him thoroughly, in regard to many points--how Doctor 
Martin Luther had begun this thing and for what reason, 
how he had undermined the foundations of Pope, Cardinals 
and the mighty Bishops, having proved that they could 
not adduce a single letter of Holy Writ to show that 
their great power and authority rested on the commandment 
of God--and much else of like nature." Peder Swart, 
Kr8nikea, tr. and quoted in Bergendoff, op. cit., 83. 


30, I owe this suegestion to Dr. George Forell. 


3%. Quoted in Eric Cyril Bellquist, "The Development of Par- a 
liamentary Government in Sweden,” unpublished PR. D. 
dissertation, University of California, 1932, 19. 


32. Andersson, op. cit., 49-150. Gustaf had wished to destroy 
the episcopate, or at least let it die. He was as much 
afraid of a powerful Evangelical as he was of a powerful 
Catholic episcopate. In this he was not successful. 


33. Michael Roberts, Gustavus Adolphus, I, 351. In fact, in 
1549-50, the question was proposed whether or not the 
country wished to return to Roman rule. The answer was 
decidedly negative from all Estates, The question was 
also presented to representative gatherings in the pro- 
vinces. Bergendoff, op. cit., 240-250, 


34. Waddams, op. cit., 12. 
35. Bekiquist, op. cit., 44. 
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37 Andersson, an, ..i,.:.138, 
38. Waddams, op. git., 19. 
Quoted in Stomberg, OD.» Cite, 329. 
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Carlson, op. cit., 2%. 
Bergendoff, op. cit., 120. 
Brilioth, op. cit., 244. 
Thid., 260. 

Ibid., 251. 

Ibid., 259. 

Bergendoff, op. cit., 226. 


J. M. Reu, The Augsburg Confession, 185. 
Ibid., 185. 

Ibid., 186. 

Michael Roberts, Gustavus Adolphus, I, 22. 


Bergendoff, op. cit., 195-197. 


Chapter I. Prelude: Viking Society. 
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The references fér this chapter are: T. QO. Kendrick, A 
History of the Vikings; Gudmund Schiitte, Our Forefathers, 
the Gothonic Nations, I, 203-208, II, 327-345, 382-417; 
Mary Wilhelmine Williams, Social Seandinavia in the Vi- 
king Age; Axel Olrik, Viking Civilization; G. ~ Turville- 
Petri, The Heroic Ace in Scandinavia; Birger Nerman, Det 
Svenska “Rices Uppkomst; A. A. Stomberg, A History of Swe- 
den, and the a seneral works referred t6 in Intro- 
duction, fn. The remark footnoted here is to be 

found in nae e eit., 8% oe 


See especially: Haakon Shetelig and Hjalmar Falk, Scan- 
dinavian Archacologsy, and Oscar Montelius, The CGiviliza- 
tion of Sweden in Heathen Times. 


E.g., the English poems Beowulf and Widsith, the sagas, 
and Snorri Sturlason's Heimekringle. | 
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Schiitte, o ODe cit., ba 407; fendrick, ODe cite. OF ; 
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of Tacitus," American Journal of Philology, 46:170-176, 
April, 1925. “Sfhis picture is a work of art, not a 
piece of historical research....Tacitus has interpreted 
his tacts, it would seem, in terms of a Roman business 
men's governmental ideals." p. 173. “At the same time 
the -marrative is built up out of genuine historical 
material, material which our artist has not altered 
beyond recognitionseece »De.176- 
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Roberts, “Introduction,” loc. cit., xviii. 
See the discussion of early Germanic society in Schitte, 
op. cit., I, 203-208; Olrik, op. oit., 11; Wildiems, op. 
ett, 504 , 
Stomberg, OD. cit., 108, 


Ibid. 9 108, 


See the passages quoted from the various provincial laws | 
in B. S&S. Phillpotts, Kindred and Clan in the Middle Ages 
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Hilsingalacen (1310-1347), 68-69. 

Vistmannalagen (early fourteenth century), 69, 70. 
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That the wergeld for the slave was different from that 
for the freeman, but that it was the only wergeld which 
so differed, may be seen from VAstgStalagen, AF MANDRA- 
PI, 5:7 (Bergin ed., p. 40) and.1331: "There are three 
festivities at which the fine for the murder of a 
slave shall be equal to that for a free man....", Bergin 

Thais was not true in England (see F, M. Stenton, 
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cit., 50), where the wergeld was a graduated fine 
though it was probably tyme in Denmark (Ibid., 80} 


S. M..Toyne, The Scandinavians in History, 45; Williams, 
OD. cit., 36. 
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Heinrich Cunow, “Land Tenure: Western Europe, British 
Empire, and United States," in the Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, IX, 84-85, 


Williams, OD. cit., 126. 
Bli Fe Heckscher, An Economic History of sds 22-29. 


-Olrik, Obs -giBs, 25. 
Williams, oD. eit., OD 


hia, 25, 28; family negotiations for peace and wergeld 
payments continued into the fifteenth century at least, — 
and possibly as late as the seventeenth, Phillpotts, 9D. 
cit., 76-78. 


Kendrick, ODe Cite, Cle 

Olrik, op. cit., 101. 

Williams, op. cit., 47. This last is known to be true 
only in Iceland, which is in other ways quite exceptional, 
Hence, one hesitates to assert it positively of Swedish 
conditions, 
Stomberg, op. cit., 109. 
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1. The major references for this chapter include the general 
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Government in Sweden," 
University of California, 1932, xviii-xix; Nils Herlitz, 
Sweden, 3. ; 


Sayles, G. O., The Medieval Foundations of England, 122. 


unpublished Doctor's dissertation, 
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K. G. Westman, “History of Swedish Law," in Sweden: His- 
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Snorri Sturlasom, Heimskringla, quoted in Stomberg, op. 
cit., 141. Of course, no question of the authenticity of 
the wording of the speech, or even of the historicity of 
the entire Bncident, is involved in quoting it as an illus- 
tration of the temper of the lawman and his people, since, 
even if unhistorical, it faithfully mirrors the times, 
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Heckscher, op. cit., 49; Williams, op. cit., 244. 
Williams, op. cit., 49, fn. 26, 274. 
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For a thorough history of these raids, see Kendrick, op. 
Olrik, ODe Cite, 102. 

Toyne, op. cit., 535. 

Ibid., 45; Williams, op. cit., 48. 

Williams, op. cit., 45-46, 48-49. 

Ibid., 45-46; Stomberg, op. cit., 109-110. 

Williams, op. cit., 48-49; Stomberg, op. cit., 110. 


Olrik, op. cit., 145. For studies of Ansgar's work and 


that of his successors (850-1000) see Andersson, op. cit., 
24-26: Stomberg, op. cit., 132+136, The major sources are 
Rimbert's Vita Anskarii, and Adam of Bremen. For other 
references, see Chapter III, fn. 3. : 
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Hallendorff and Schtick, op. cit., 24-25, 
John Wordsworth, The National Church of Sweden, 35-36. 
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E. Hildebrand, "Constitution," loc. cit., I, 190; Hallen- 
dorff and Schuck, op. cit., 32. The kings actually did 
not reign concurrently, y, but rather alternately. Thus, 
Sverker was assassinated (1156); St. Erik was elected in 
his place; he, in turn, was murdered by a Danish prince, 
who was killed in battle by Karl Sverkersson; he was 
killed by Knut, the son of St. Erik. After his death 
(1196), one of Karl Sverkersson's sons was elected king-- 
and so it went. See Stomberg, op. cit., 142-147. 


Turville-Petri, op. cit., 155. 
Toyne, op. cit.;45. 

Svenson, op. cit., I, 85. 
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Walter Sandelius, "Dictatorship and Irresponsible Parlia- 
mentarism,” loc. cit., 352. 


vastgBtalagen, Bergin edition. The citations will be by 
section name, paragraph, page in the Bergin edition. 


Ibid., bETTA 4R RETLOSU BOLKAR, 1, p. 60. The fact 
that this matter is treated in the code on lawlessness 
may indicate-the resentment bof the Gbtar that the Svear 
had the right to elect the king, while they had only the 
right to approve or reject him. P. 60, fn. 23 or, see 
Andersson, op. cit., 39-40, 


A most detailed description of the Eriksgata will be 

found quoted in Johannes Jg¢rgensen, St. Bridget of Sweden, 

I, 13-14: ""Svear Aga Konung att taga ock s& vrak& '--the 

Swedes have-the right to elect a king (on Mora Stones) or 

to reject him. When the king had been elected, the Upp- 

landers were the first to take the oath of allegiance and 

he gwore them peace, Then those who had sworn accompanied 

the king to Strdnen¥s where the people of S8dermanland re- 

ceived him, took the oath and went with the-.king to the 

monastery of Krokek in Kolmarden, where they were met by 

the East Goths. The latter acclaimed the king and went | 
with him as far as the middle 9f the great forest of Hol- | 
aveden, where the peonvle of Smaland ha@cassembled, The | 
Smalanders now accompanied the king to JunabBk (JbnkBping ) 

wherfthe West Gothlanders accompanied him to.Ramundaboda, 

From here, the N&rkingers to Uphofra Bridge, where the a 
great high road passes the river Arboga. Then,the pea- Le 
sants of Vastmanland through their country to Ostens 
Bridge over the river Sag, where the Upplanders were wait- 
ing to take the king back to Uppsala. ‘Then has the king 
entered lawfully into possession of land and realm... | 
then has he ridden along Eric's road, '™ 


VisteBtalagen,PeTT4R RATLUSU BOLKAR, 1, p. 60, 
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Toyne, op.cgit., 45. 
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Stomberg, Op. cit., 152. 
Hallendorff and Schtlck, op. cit., 49. 
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Andersson, op. cit., 42. 
Hallendorff and Schilck, op. cit., 48. | | 
Bellquist, op. cit., or 
Stomberg, op. cit., 152. 
1016s, 147. 


E. Soderberg, "State Administration," in Sweden; Histor- 
Leal and Statistical, I, 211. ; 


Andersson, op. cit., 45-49, 
Stomberg, op. cit., 156-157¢ 


Andersson, op. cit., 51. 


Roberts, “Introduction,” in Ibid., xx; see also Tbid., 
50; also Herlitz, op. ¢it., 5. 


Svensen, op. cit., I, 89. 
Beliquiat, op. cit., 7. 
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Hallendorff and Schtick, op. cit., 65-66, 


Stomberg, op. Git., 174. 
Andersson, op. cit., 50. 


Stomberg, ODe Cite, £64-1 65. 
Andersson, op. cite, 52. 
Bellquist, op. cit., 11, fn. 29. 


In Albrecht ' S time, Germans; Margaret Atiercag: ‘as Danes; 
Erik of Pomerania ' s, Danes and Germans, 


Including the ‘ight of the Gouncil to elect the king. 
Toyne, Op. O11 *9 46, 
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E.g., Erik XIII, "King Erik had in the meantime induced 
the Norwegian Council to send a letter of protest to the 
Swedes, charging that they had proceeded irregularly in 
deposing the king, since no statement of grievances had 
previously been submitted to him. The Swedish Council 
gave a carefully worded answer to this protest, in which 
Erik's numerous violations of the law of the land were 
especlally emphasized and their right affirmed to with- 
hold their obedience to a man who had violated his oath." 
Stomberg, op. cit., 189. The Halmstad Recess of Hans. 
{John II), 1483, expressly recognized this right--Ibid., 
200. The series of letters to Brik in 1434 are also 


very interesting, as they illustrate the manoeuverings 
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of the Council: 


(1) Aucust 16, 1434--a letter deposing Erik. Written 
under threat of military action by Engelbrekt, 
according to the second letter; 

(2) Very shortly after--a letter cancelling the 
first and ascribing it to force. How far this 
letter represents the truth, and how far it 
represented an attempt on the part of the Coun- 
cil to use Engelbrekt to coerce Erik is uncer- 
tain, It certainly represnts the Council's 
fear of Engelbrekt. It probably reflects -a 
most complex set of motives. 

(3) Sept. 12, 1434--many nobles had given up hope 
of securing action from Erik; the revolt had . 
spread over the whole of Sweden, and Engelbrekt 
had deliberately cultivated noble support. 

John J, Murray, “The Peasant Revolt of Engelbrekt Encel- 
brektsson and the Birth of Modern Sweden," 200-201. 
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As Engelbrekt speedily discovered. 


The election of Engelbrekt was by the Riksdag, including 
the bUnder; the one referred to here, by a second and 
secret vote by the Council only. Murray, op. clit., 207. 


Svensen, Op. Git., 1, 92. 


Andersson, op. cit., 95, although public propaganda tech- 
niques were also employed by Engelbrekt to secure peasant 


support. Murray, op. cit., 200. 
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Nils Ahnlund, "Five Hundred Years of Parliamentary Gov- 
‘ernment in Sweden," 201, 


Roberts, "Introduction" in Andersson, op. cits, “XViil. 
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Andersson, OD. cit., 103-104, 


Lbid., 107. For example, the peasants of bsterghtland 
declared "that they could neither judge of-the Danish 
King's rights to the kingdom, nor say whether he had 
offended them in any way, since'no one had either written 


or spoken about it. 


Stomberg, op. cit., 205. 
Bellquist, op. Cite, I7/- 
Andersson, OD. cite, 110% 
Bellquist, op. cite, If. 


Quoted in Andersson, op. cit., 116. 


The History of Gustavus Vasa, 65. 


Bellquist, op. cite, 27. 
LOI G 6s 27-28. 


Toyne, op. cit., 46. 


Herlitz, Sweden, ae 


Which survived until 1866, SvanstrOm and Palmstierna, A 
Short History of Sweden, 33. | 


Roberts, "Tntroduction,” loc. Cite, XX 
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Chapter III: The Church. 


1. The references for this chapter are: the eeneral works 


cited in the Introduction, fn. 1; Bishop John Wordsworth, 
The National Church of Sweden; Herbert H. Waddams, & 
Swedish Church; Conrad Bergendoff, "A Critic of the 
Fourteenth Century, St. Birgitta of.Sweden"; Vastc8ta: 
Bergin edition; Johannes Jgrgensen, St. pridcet of . Swec 
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The quotation is from Historiska Anlesnelser fra Aaret 
845 til Aaret 1445, a chronicle probably written at the 
Greyfriars monastery in Stockholm, quoted in Jgrgensen, 


op. cit., I, 8. For an extended discussion of the con= 
version of Sweden, see Wordsworth, op. cit., 48-88, 


Jgrgeensen, Go. €1%,., 1, 261, Book I, Iv, fn, 26 


On the work of St. Ansgar, see, Wordsworth, op. cit., 
57; Andersson, op. cit., 24-27; Stomberg, op. cit., 133- 
135; Chapter I, fn. 70. : 


Jgrgensen, op. cit., I, 9. Another reason for the Scans- 
dinavian princes orientation toward England was fear of 
the German Imperial power they thought to be lurking be- 


hin@ the Hamburg-Bremen missionaries, Wordsworth, op. 
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Waddams, op. cit., 2. There were also missionaries from 
Norway, France, and even the Orthodex in Russia, Anders- 
SON, OD. Giwés 290. 


Sevensen, “Survey of its History," loc. cit., I, 85. 


Revelations, Book VI, Chabter 78, ocuoted in Bergendoff, "A 
Critic of the Fourteenth Century," 16. : 


Toyne, op. cit., 24. Thus Sweden remained heathen two 
centuries longer than Denmark. 


It is interesting to note that even here the provincial 

rivalries appeared, for the Cardinal himself did not esta- 
blish the see at Uppsala: the Svear (Uppgata) and the G8&t- 
ar (LinkB8ping) could not agree /on a location. Hence, the 
Cardinal left the choice to the Archbishop of Lund. Stom- 
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betaBtalacen, quoted in Hallendorff and Senter, 9 op. cite, 
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Vestebtalagen., KIRKIU BOLKAR, 9, pe 31. 


F. M, ‘Stenton, OD. Gite, oy A hint of this may be seen 


in VistcBtalagen, KIRKIU BOLKAR, 1 : "Te freeholders 
wigh.to build a church....", pp. 28- 29,. 


Wordsworth, op. cit., 119. 

Vistcbtalacen, AF KIRKIU VAT (RAT), th, &, Be 34, 
1). De Drs 

1-2, De 32- 


Ibid., 14, 
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Wordsworth, 112-113. 


Hallendorff and Schiick, op. cit., 43. 
Andersson, OD. cite, 36. 

Stomberg, op. cit., 147. 

Wordsworth, Op. cite, 115.6 

Ibid., 113-114. 


The work of Lanfranc of Bec is famous in this connection, 
An incident from the life of St. Wulfric of Haselbury will 
help to illustrate the situation in the twelfth century: 
“Wulfric was an Englishman of modest birth who about 1125 
settled as an anchorite beside the church of Haselbury. 
His holiness, his miracles and his accurate prophecies 
made him famous. He was visited by king Henry I and by 
St. Bernard is gaid to have 
asked for his prayers. When Wulfric first sat at Hasel- 
bury the priest who served the church was a certain Bric- 
tric, who was married to a woman called Godida, and had a 
son, Osberm, who succeeded his father as parish priest. 


The new rules enjoining clerical celibacy laid down by post- 


Conquest councils of the Church had been no more success- 


An anchorite was bound to have a servant who could run 
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ful than the preaching of Anglo-Saxon reformers in per- 
suading the English clergy to adopt celibacy. Neither 
the saint nor his biographer of the late twelfth century 
saw anything amiss in the household of Brictric.... 


errands for him and keep him in touch with the world. wWul- 
fric's boy was constantly kept on the run because the 
master through his miraculous power saw something hap- 
pening in the neighbourhood which needed his attention. 
Godida, Brictric's wife, was making an alb for the church 
from some linen given to Wulfric. She made a false stitch 
and the saint sent off his boy to tell her to work more 


carefully. Osbern son of Brictric began life as Wulfric's 


attendant and hisiacolyte when :hevsérved:iat thec@ltar,. - 
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When he succeeded his father as parish priest Osbern 
usually slept in the church, It seems as though Osbern 
was not married....Another priest lived close at hand 
named Segar, evidently also English by birth. The saint 
confessed to Segar a divine revelation and Johnoof Ford 
takes the opportunity to record that Segar had four sons 
who all ehtered religion at Ford, three of them monks 
and the fourth a lay brother. The priests of Haselbury, 
although they~ were married, seemed to have lived very near 
to God. They were fortunate in that they had at hand an 
example of holiness in Wulfric and that the saint was a 
man of learning. He trained a boy who lived at Hasel- 
bury to write so that he became first a scribe at Ford 
abbey, and later a monk there. He, too, married and his 
son, likewise, became a monk at Ford." Doris Mary Sten- 
ton, English Society in the Early Middle Ages, 211-212. 


Wordsworth, op. cit., 108-109, 112. 
Stomberg, op. Git., 210. 
Wordsworth, op. cit., 210. 


ABLS« » 115-116, 


Ibid., 115.6 
Ibid., 85- 86; Stombere, Op. cite, 147-148. 


Stomberg, oP. cit., 238. "In most cases the choice of the 
chapter fell upon dignitaries or canons of their own body, 
or at least secular ooh of their own diocese. Even 
when the papacy ‘provided’ clergy to high office, they 
mostly chose Swedes, whi,-of course, were obliged to pay 
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heavily for their promotion. 


It seems to have been 

usual for the popes to choose Swedes even in the case of 
dignities less than episcopal. Hans Hildebrand...only 
names one Italian 'provided''in 1353 to the Provostship 
of Upsala, being a-man not in priest's orders, one German 
and one Dane. +" Wordsworth, op. cit., 70.- 


Herlitz, Sweden, 123 Edger Carlson, The Reinterpretation 
of Luther, 18; Hallendorff and Sch ok, 6D. GL%s, 1523 
Wordsworth, op. cit., 174. : 


Wordsworth, op. cit., 116; Carlson, op. cit., 18. 
Quoted in Wordsworth, op. cit., 119. 

Ibid., 118-119. 

"Mralldom is abolished: ‘for Christ was sold and then 


redeemed all Christians.'" Upplandslaren, quoted in J¢r- 
gensen, op. cit., I, 15.-- 


Hallendorff and Schiick, op. cit., 42. In 1282, the bish- 
op of Link&ping had-an income equivalent to 200, 000 crowns 
(1931); and the income of the whole Church was about 
3,500,000 crowns. Stomberg, op. clte, 175-6 
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Tes ts De Sei 


Hillendorff and Schick, op. cit., 42. 


Eli F. Heckscher, An Economic History of Sweden,. 117. 


The lower clergy were not represented until after the Re- 
formation. 


Andersson, ODe cite, 40, 


This may partly be accounted for by the control the pea- 
sants had over their own priests--the Swedish people never 
really grasped the idea of a celibate priesthood respon- 
sible only to the bishop. It may also be in part due to 
the inheritance from heathen antiquity, for Old Norse re- 
ligion was degidedly un-priestly. The national religion 
and the great sacrifices were carried on in the name of 
the people by the king, it is true. However, local re- 
ligion was in the hands of the popularly elected lawmen, 
and family heads. The bishops, as we have seen, tended 
to take over the royal religious functions. May it not 
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also be possible that the local parish priest inherited 


the position inherent within the pattern of heathenism 
that corresponded to his own rank, as well? 


Stomberg, op. cit., 147. 

Hellendorff and Schtlek, op. cit., 42. 
Stomberg, op. cit., 149-150. 
Wordsworth, op. cit., 118. 

Waddams, The Swedish Church, 6. 


Ibid., 6. 


Andersson, OD. Cite, 42. 


Wordsworth, op. cit., 124. 


Jgrgensen, op. cit., I, 14-16. 
Wordsworth, op. cit., 124. 
Bergendoff, “A.Gritig of the Fourteenth Century," 11. 


~ 


Ibid., 12. 


Revelations, quoted in Wordsworth, op. cit., 127. 
Wordsworth, op. cit., 127. 

Tpid., 156. 

Andersson, op. cite, 60. 

For more details of St. Birgitta’ s fascinating life, see 
Wordsworth, op. cit., 123-143; Andersson, op. at 54, — 
62; Jgrgensen, op. cit., passim. 

Andersson, op. o3%., 61, . 

Bergendoff, OP. Clte, 11-15. 

Andersson, op. cit., 62. . 

Bergendoff, op. cit., 14 (cf. Andersson, op. cit., 61). 
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79. 
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82, 
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85. 


86. 
87. 


88. 


Waddams, op. cit., 7-8. 
Stomberg, op. cit., 161. 

Ibid., 162. 

Wordsworth, Op. Glit., 120, 

Ibid., 148, ' 


For example, in 1432, when he appointed his favorite "no- 


toriously dissolute and unscrupulous,” a man hated through-- 


out Sweden, as archbishop. Stomberg,.op. cit., 184. 
"Bishop Thomas of Str¥ngn4s, who refused an appointment 

by Eric to the see of. Uppsala...complained bitterly at the 
Council of Basle in 1435, about the king's yy Sh» anny 
meddling in ue itters belonging solely to the rch. John 
J. Murray, “The Peasant Revolt of Engelbrekt Engelbrekts- 
son and the.Birth of Modern Sweden," 194, | 


- 


Andersson, op. cit., 77. 
Wordsworth, Op. cit, 154, 
Ibid., 154-156. 

Ibid., 36. 


L'Abbe Rene Aubert de Vertot, The Revolution in5Swéden, 
15. : 


Quoted in Hallendorff and Schiick, op. cit., 132. 


Quoted in Lars Bejerholm, "Me Church of Sweden," The Holy 
Cross Magazine, LXVIII, No. 2, Feb., 1956, 40. ox 


Stomberg, OD. cite, 195. 


See Waldemar Westergaard, Seeumaek. Russia, and the Swed- 
ish Revolution, 1480-1503," Slavonic Review, 163 129-140, 
for an example of his intrigue. 


Whose confirmation was secured by a letter of recommen- 
dation from the Regent, Sten Sture the Younger, large sums 
of money forwarded by his father, Erik Trolle, and 400 
marks of silver added by Christian II. Wordsworth, op. 


cit., 164, 
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| 


Jakob Ulfsson was unable to »oproduce satisfactory deeds 
for the castle. Paul Barron Watson, The Swedish Revolu- 
tion under Gustavus Vasa, 38-39, 


Andersson, op. cit., 110. 
Watson, op. cit., 47. 
Stomberg, op. cite, 209. 
Vertot, op. cit., 33. 
Stomberg, op. cit., 218, 


Olaus Magnus: A Compendious History of the Goths, Swedes, 
and Vandals, and Other Northern Nations, 115. This par- 
ticular cquotation is from a translation in Svanstrém and 
Palmstierna, op. cit., 72. This account of the Blood- 

Bath is based on thesectwo°gources, plus Stomberg, op. 

cit., 218-221; and Hallendorff and Schiick, op. cit., 107- 
108, The scene in the castle is uncertain, because of 

the conflicting contemporary accounts. The account present- 
ed by Olaus Magnus follows in full’ 


CHAP. XVII 


of the severity of King Christiernus 
| the second 


"Christiernus the second, King of Denmark, at sundry times, 
and divers vayes, obtaining passage into the foresaid 
Kingdomes, by some Lords of the Danish faction, in the 
Kingdomes of Swethland and Gothland, that were kindred and 
of the Danish blood (amongst whom was that most unhappy 
man, Gustavus Trolle, Arch-Bishop of Upsal) he became so 
cruell and severe, that taking no respect to his oath, or 
Letters sealed, or of the sacrament of the Lords body, 
that was to be trembled at, or of any pity to commisserate 
any man, he one day commanded, namely November the 8, 
1520, the Princes of divers orders, the Lords and Comults 
and Citizens, to the number of 94, to be beheaded, most 
wickedly, to which he was egged on by the ill counsell of 
wicked mens this I saw and trembled at; and he commanded 
that their dead bodies should remain unburied 3. dayes, 
before the City house of the City Stockholme, untill they 
were carried forth of the City to be burnt. Truly it was 
a miserable sight, that questionlesse would afterwards 
trouble Christiernus himself who was vexed with a thousand 
miseries; that at the instigation of his cruell Councell, 
he should barbarously murder those, and after an unusall 
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cruelty, whom .he had passed his word to, and friendly invited 


to a feast as Ghests of the Kings Table: For he fastened to 
the Gkhlows one Magnus who was one of Johannes his Peers, and 
& most valiant defender of his country; who was fastened to 

a plank on the ground, and first his privities, then his 

heart was cut out, and they were cast into his fathers face, 
with many insulting opprobrious words given to him, that he 
might shew the greater rage and perpetuall horror in doing 

it. After that, in the night of the same day, the most unhap- 
py widdows, whose husbands were slain with the sword, and lay 
for the dogs to eat in the publick Market place, being 

spoil'd of their moneys and all their goods by the unsatiable 
Captains of the Danes, did lament without remedy. Indeed 
those officers were most filthy and most cruell, who plundered 
chiefly the innocent, laying aside all modesty and honesty, 
onley with the terror of the Kings name, or cruelty that they 
would put them to. Nor was the condition of Orphans and 
Pupils betters; who were tormented in their parents and spoil'd 
of all their fortunes. A long and terrible Hi&tory should be 
writ by me, who saw all this lamentable practice, if I would 
relate every part of this calamity, namely how all things both 
divine and humane were in a confusion. There was no regard > 
to promise, no respect of Religion, all things were done with 
&@ sacrilicious rashnesse. Death was everywhere, and there was 
no place to escape it: and to live amongst drawn swords and 
cruell men was impossible. The City was kept by a most vigi- 
lant Guard, that none might break forth of that common prison 
for all the Citizens, to relate to the Inhabitants of the King- 
dome, the order of this cruell dealing; for had the multitude 
of the people that was at liberty perceived it, they had left 
none of this wickedness unrevenged. 


CHAP, AVITII 


More of the cruelty of . 
the same King — 


"Which when the King observed, reposing all his safety in 
flight, after a few dayes he was forced to return from thence 
to his own Country of Denmark: in which journey he caused 
many to be broken upon wheels, and hanged, and put to other 
eruell deaths, quartering them. Especially amongst the Ostro- 
gothi in Vasten, the Land of Brigit. Lastly in the Monastery 
at Nydalum, m, called so from the new dale: where though he were 
most humanely entertained, yet on the day of the blessed Vir- 
gin's purification, he commanded the Abbot with 7. Monks,. 
when they had ended the sacrifice of the Altar, to have their 
hands bound behind them, and to be cast into a swift River 
and drown 'd: amd when the Abbot who was of a strong nature 
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broke the cords and swom to Land, the Kings guard beat 
out his brains. So, little children of a noble family 
of the Ribbingi of Vestrogothia, whom a barbarous enemy 
is wont to pardon, were killed with the sword in his 
Sight: whereupon 30000: armed men being collected under 
him, he being guilty in himself, he returned into Den- 
mark through desarts and unpaseable places almost, ra- 
ther by night than by day, where he not long stayed 
secure, but was in the same fear. For fame was so swift 
that it was everywhere reported what he had done before 
he came; especially amongst the Emperors subjects in 
Hollan de & Braban,:and other Nations where he was lately 
in glory and high honor, before he had committed such an 
unhumane slaughter upon so many innocent Children. 


"Tet Saxo the Danish Historian speak in his 12. Book, in 
ail his ecircumspection, as we alleadged before in the 37. 
Chapter, whether this sad spectacle, was any profit to 
the Danes, whether by inflicting cruell torments and tor- 
tures, or by clemency, modesty, equity and other vertues, 
Kingdoms are to won, and preferred: Truly he will confess 
by experience that the Danish severity spoken of in his 
former books, and here again upon this fact of Christier- 
nus, gain'd more Infamy, horror, cruelty, and despite to 
the Kingdem and the Kings thereof, than if they had been 
just and humain; unless perhaps they would glory in mal- 
ice, when using freud they think themselves to be potent 
in wickednesse, that they may use deceit, as cutpurses do, 
but God forbid. For who can securely hold commerce and 
friendship with such men? who...hold is no fault nor foul 
matter to ly and to deceive....Nor let good men think 
that I have said what I have said, for hate or malice 
azainst the Danish Nation, and their former actions, or 
against the severity of King Christiernus, but I have pur- 
posely left out far more terrible things, which cannot be 
7 read without groans and horrours, much lesse to be set 
“down in Books....But why I do write more bitterly than 
others, yet more truly and sparingly, he is bold to tes- 
tify, because with my great danger and sorrow, I was pre- 
sent and beheld @l%< thé ragedies:grheving: to see the 
miseries of my Nation, which now seem to be increased a 
thousand times, and without remedy, made worse by the 
wicked constitutions of Lawe, and oppressions of the 
Subjects." pp. 115-116, 


96. Bellaquist, op. cit., 17. The flavour of the slaughter 
can. best be gained. by realizing that the Blood-Bath ex- 
panded to the contemporary scene, would mean the death | 
of 194, 245 leading Americans Sys best estimate for the 
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population of Sweden in the first half of the sixteenth 
century is half a million). 

Quoted in Watson, op. cit., 136. 
Quoted in Ibid., 137. 

Quoted in Ibid., 157. 

Bellquist, op. cit., 21A. 

Quoted in Watson, oD. cite, 263. 
Quoted in Ibid., 137. 

Roberts, "Introduction," log cite, XV. 
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For example, the misuse of the ban as a weapon against 
debtors or personal enemies, which some of the clergy 
practiced with the abandon and sporting enjoyment which 
one finds in American baseball, or political assassin- 
ation in Renaissance Italy. 


Chapter IV: The Secular Fralse and the Council 


Political Science 


~ 


The title “secular frélse" is uded frequently to indicate 
the "nobility" because, in reality, as will be shown, it 
is the more accurate title, since it carries few West Eu- 


ropean connotations. In addition to the works cited in 
the Introduction, fn. 1; the following works were found 


valuable: Mare Bloch, “European Feudalism," Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences; Rudolf K8tzschke, “Manorial Sys- 
fem," in the same collection; Sidney Painter, A History 

of the Middle Ages; Eli F. Heckscher, An Economic History 
of Sweden; Walter Sandelius, "Dictatorship and Irrespon- 
sible Parliamentarism--A Study in the Government of Sweden" 
Quarterly, 49, 347-371; and Waldemar ; 
estergaard, nepal Russia, and the Swedish Revolution, 
1480-1503, " ehuouse Review, 16, 129-140; finally, Eric 


GC. Bellquist, e Development of Parliamentary Re TOT aee S 
in Sweden." : 
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For a thorough review of these vhlnecta,. see J, W. Thomp- 


son and E. N, Johnson, An Introduction to Medieval sanere, 
Chapters I%-XiI.. 


Rigi 


4, 
or 
6. 
Te 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
15. 


14, 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18, 
19. 
20. 
21. 


Ibid., 274. 
G.0. 


Sayles, The Medieval Fouhdations of England, 203. 


Bloch, op. cit., VI, 205. 
Sayles, op. cit., 203. 
K6tzschke, op. cit., X, 97. 


@ 


Bloch, op. tit., VI, 207; Heckscher, op. cit., 36. 


Toyne, OD. Clit.s 
Olrik, Viking Givilization, 105. 


Ibid., 102, | 


Fahlbeck, "Social Classes and Distinctions," in Sweden: 
Historical.and Statistical, I, 153. ce 


Heckscher, Op. Cit., 351. 
Painter, op. cit., 189. 


Andersson, op. cit., pe. 36, fn. 1. 
Heckecher, op. cit., 31. See also Fahlbeck, op. cit., Il, 
153; "It was thus us actually possible for anyone to become 
e member of this class." It was only when the nob}es 
were freed from knight service--1561, 1569, 1612--all 
except 1561 corresponding to accessions with question- 
able right--that the nobility was in theory closed. 

Even then, many commoners continued to enter it as the 
result of valour on the battlefield in the Age of Great- 
ness. 


Painter, op. ot t., 190; Bloch, op. cit., VI, 208. 


i Agena OD. cit.,; 29-30 (cf. KUtzschke, o op. cite, X, 
100 a : 


Ibid, 9 29-30. 


Painter, o OD. cit. 9 
began to gain power over the peasants only as the result 
of privileges granted by Gustaf II Adolf, and the exten+- 
sive pawning, granting and sale of Crown lands and pri- 
vileges under Kristina. Ultimate ownership of land was 
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deemed to lie in the person to whom taxes were due; when 


sumed that they had richts over the peasants. In 1650, the 
Crown and the peasants had together only 28% of the land. 
This resulted in the demands by the bonde Estate that 


the Crown resume alienated lands and rishts. Andersson, 
op. cit., 180-181, 190-192. The following table might 
be hébpful: | 

G. 1520 Ln 1700 
Crown land | 5e0 2. 02% 556 G 
Church land 21.0% ——— ---- 
Nobility 21.8% 22.4% 32, of 
Peasants 51.7% 49.4% 31.5% 


A comparison of the actual number of estates owned by 
the nobility will also illustrate this: 


Sweden Finland Sweden and 
ae Finland 
1527 14, 922 215 15,037 
1560 15507>. i ae 15,402 
1652 32,887 10,758 4%. 645 
1700 (revised) 15,754 1,296 177,050 


The first table is from Heckscher, op. cit., 126; the 
second, Ibid., 127. 


Olrik, Viking Civilization, 222. 


SOderberg, op. cit., I, 211; Williams, Social Scandinavia, 
54. Some were made hereditary in the reign of Erik XIV, 
but this would have little effect on our period. Eric 
Gustave Geijer, Poor Laws, Essay V, quoted in the In- 
troduction to Geijer, A History of the Swedes, 1, viil. 


Andersson, ODe Wives 46, In; . 
Ibid., 102, fn. 1. 


Painter, op. cit., 189; Heckscher, op. cite, 37- In Den- 
mark, which was much closer to Germany, and where many 
German nobles found fortune, they were much more power- 
ful and independent, Williams, op. cit., 54. In Norway, 
on the other hand, the aristocracy died out and was re- 
placed BF geLy by Danes. 


42, 
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SOderberg, op. cit., I, 212. 
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Painter, op. cit., 190. ; 
36-37. | e | 
208, 


Heckscher, op. cit., 37-38. Concerning the “winter reads" 
see Wordsworth, Bhe National Church of Sweden, 7-8, a 
dersson, op. cit., 36. Perhaps the best reason remains © ) 
that discussed first: the non-heritable character of fiefs | 
and the allodial character of land ownership, coupled with | 
the absence of the typical predisposing characteristics. | 
: 


ee ee 


Heckscher, ODe C1U 
BLOCH, OD. G1ti, Vi, 
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E. Hildebrand “Constitution,” loc cit., 
Bellquist, op. cit., 9. : 
Stomberg, op. cit., 147. 
Bellquist, op. cite, 9. 

ibid., 11. 

Ibid., 10-11. : 
Toyne, op. cit., 54. 

Among the supporters of Duke Erik was Birger Persson, St. 
Birgitta's father. Bergendoff, "A Critic of the Four- 
teenth Century,” 11. 
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Bellquist, op. cit., Il. a 


Stomberg, op. cit., 157. 
oy 166% D. K. Bjork, "Piracy in the Baltic," 53. 


acthally gave four, each more abject in surrender than 
the last. p. 53; o Be 


He 


Vertot, The Revolution in Sweden, 15. 


Bo Jonsson may be 
an example of a bonde who rose high. 


see Bjork, ODe ite, 
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1. In addition to the general works cited in the Introduction 


. Stomberg, op. cit., 182-183, 
« Andersson, op. 
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e ibid., 71 -T2 


e Bellquist, Op. cit., 10. 


« John J. Murray, "The easant Revolt of Engelbrekt Engel- 


rektsson and the Birth of Modern Sweden,” 194. The 
overnment of course could not function without a resi- 


ent executive. 
. Andersson, op. cit., 86-87, 
» Ibid., 73, 87, 94. 
. Boid., 101-103. 


» Wordsworth, op. cit., %62. 


OT ae 4 


. Westergaard, "Denmark, Russia and the Swedish Revolution," : 
152.6 : : | 


» Toyne, op. cit., 89. | 


» Andersson, op. cit., 106. 
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- At this time, it must be remembered, a part of Denmark, 
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in the Sixteenth Century"; 


. Ibid. ) 60. 


174 


fn. 1, see Heckscher An Economic ae of Sweden; Wal- 
demar Westergaard, time Hansa Towns and Scandi inavia on the 
Eve of Swedish Independence"; Helen Zimmern, The Hansa 


Towns; J. W. Thompson, An Economic and Social History tory of 

the Later Middle Ages, Chapters IV and V; Bjork, a hes 
Three ee Hansa Tow Towns--Bergen, Lilbeck, and Taliinn" . Oy By 
Falnes, "Bergen: Medieval Hansa and Modern Nazi“; Alfred 

Bilmanis, "The Struggle for the Domination of the Baltic 

and D. K. Bjork, “Piracy ir 

the Baltic, 1375-98". 

The reference is to Williams, Social Scandinavia, 244, 

Heckscher, op. cit., 49. 

LULG «+ 53-55. 

Ibid. 9 40-41 ° 

Ibid., 33-35. The example is sixteenth gentury. 

Ibid., 22-28. The quotation is from p. 22. 

Stomberg, op. cit., 145. 

1piG,, 150-151. 

Heckscher, op. cit., 41-45. 


Andersson, Op. cit., 64-66, See also Edwin Bjorkman, 
"vAaby and John Nihlen, iva by," 


E.g., @ arpenberg and Garphyttan, "Garp" was a nickname 


for Gérman. Engelbrekt Ls also a German name, Heck- 


scher, op. cit., 45. 
Zimmern, OD. Clte; 46-47, 
Heckscher, op. oit., 4S. 


of the Goths, Swedes, and 
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received in a very-hospitable way; especially when they 


Ibid., 53. Nor were they always peaceful residents. Olaus 


oth r is of great interest in this con- 
Setant They did mischief to a Country where they were 


have such a King to rule them that lets them do what they 
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Hiolm in the days of King Albertus; who conspiring secret- 
ly being 170. in number, called themselves the hooded 
bretheren: and afterwards their number increased to above 


es on the native Swedes to provoke them to quarrels and 
dissensions, that at length being brought before the King 
they might deprive them of life or fortunes, or both; as 
afterwards it fell out. For, they that might rend them 

in peices mseticruelly with most exquisite torments, they 
made saws of wood, wherewith they tormented the chiefest 
of them so unto death, that aman would rather lament the 
horriblenesse of so cruell a deed, than write of it. At 
last, the rest of the Citizens of Sweden, at midnight 
being carried forth alive from the King's Casile, where 
they were kept Captives, in Ships to the next Island that 
was & bow-shot from thence called Keplinge, were shut 

up in a certain house, with their fingers riveted fast 

in holesin the wall, by knocking in of wedges, and were 
burnt with fire cast upon them, they were: more: than * wer 
can affirm them to have been: for as sheep tied together 
many were thrownoin to be burnt.” p. 121. From Stockholm 
the terrible Victual Brethren terrorized the Baltic. See 
Biork, “Piracy in the Baltic," 56-57. The occurrence des- 
cribed by Olaus was not unique: the same thing happened 

in 1436, when the Swedish burghers of Stockholm finally 
appealed to Engelbrekt fearing that "if fighting broke 
out, they would suffer Geath at the hands of the German 
burghers" who supported Erik. John J. Murray, "The Pea- 
sant Revolt of Engelbrekt Engelbrektsson and the Birth of 
Modern Sweden," 205. When Engelbrekt moved upon the city, 
the gates were.bolted from within by the foreign burghers. 
Bo) Tae 206, | 3 | 


16, Stomberg, op. cit., 169.. 


we Heckscher, ODe cit., 52-53. 


18, Murray, op. cit., 195. See also Bjork, op. oit., 56-57. 
As has been noted, Stockholm was also loyal to Albrecht. 


19. Q@Goted in Heckscher, op. cit., 53. 


20. Andersson, op. cit., 100. 


21. Ibid., 97. 
Stomberg, op. cit., 170. 


list. Such were the Germans found to be in the City Stock- 


1500. Their chief aime was by casting scorns and reproach- 
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of Swedish Independence," 350, ) 
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28. Ibid., 352-353. 

29. Ibid., 355. 

30, Ibid., 355-356. 

51. Ibid., 357. (Andersson, OD. C1G., 103. For a thorough 
discussion see Westergaard, “Denmark, Russia, and the 
Swedish Revolution.” When the terms of the treaty became 
known--1501--they were a major factor in ending Hans’ 
short reign, D. ied : 

32. Ibid., 357-358. 


DD ibid., 358-359. 


Chapter VI: The , Bender, the Law and the Riksdag. 


1. There are no works in English devoted specifically to the 
Swedish peasantry. For the classic view, see Eric Gustave 
Geijer, The History of the Swedes, The First Portion. For 

. a summary of modern research, see Ingvar Andersson, A 
- History of Sweden, and Michael Roberts “Introduction"™ to 
that work, 


The word iti Canis. ogee ectually means "free- 
holders" Like “noble”, the word "peasant" is in reality 
misleading, for the connotation of the word in English 
is hardly appropriate to Swedish conditions. For that 
reason, bonde has generally been used. Where “peasant"™ 
has been used, it must be read with these reservations, | 
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The scene is described by the English ambassador Whitelocke. 
Nils Herlitz, Sweden, 3. 


Phillpotts, Kindred and Glan in the Middle Ages, 76-77. 


Herlitz, op. cit., 3. The opening of the Smaland and Ost- 
gSta laws read: “Now shall all man @o to the Thing and- | 
hear our Law Saga, Let those who are present hear it, and ze 
tell it to them who sit at home." Quoted in Jgrgensen, St. 
Bridget of Sweden, I, 14. Thing, like assize in e#Prly Eng- 
lish law, was a fairly ambiguous word, It could mean sacri- 
fice, banquet, court, assembly, or fair. In this dis- 
cussion, the meaning is restricted to court or assembly. 
Geljer; Ops Gite, i, 3le 


Herlitz, OD. Cltes De 


"These mutual oaths established a definite legal relation- | 
ship between the king and his subjects. They were not a 
mere matter of form. Not seldom a king was removed for 
having broken his oath, not as a revolutionary act but as 

a legal proceeding," Walter Sandelius, "Dictatorship and 
Irresponsible Parliamentarism,” 352. This mutual relation- 
ship is clearly emphasized in the negotiations with Erik 
XIII in 1435. See John J. Murray, “The Peasant Revolt 

of Engelbrekt eereeerenn and the Birth of Modern Swe- 
den," 204, 


K. G. Westman, peavory of Swedish Law" in Sweden: Histor- 
ical and Statistical, I, 303. : 


Uppienesieren, quoted in Sivcenuus. OD. Gite, Ly '5s 

Ibid., I, 16. | 

Stomberg, op. re AN ee 

P, Fahlbeck, "Social Classes and Distinctions" in Sweden: 
Historkeal and Statistical, I, 52. Cf. Bellquist, op. cit. 
Westm@n, op. cit., I, 505. 
Roberts, “Introduction,” xx; Herlitz, op. cit., 12. "Thus 


the country people in the most laborious time of the year. 
(when the king want to war) were left to rule themselves." 
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Wordsworth, The National Church of Sweden, 42, 
Herlitz, op. cit., 15- 

Alexander Gerschenkron, "Introduction," in Heckscher, sp. 
cit., xl; Heckscher, text, 22-29; see VasteBtalagen, JOR- 
bAR BOLKAR, 7, pe OT. : : 


Heckscher, op. cit., 60. 


Ibid., 20, 


Andersson, op. cit., 124, fn. 1. The ownership was linm- 


ited by the tax responsibility. Only the privileged or- 


ders, who were free of this repponsibility, had ‘absolute’ 
ownership. Heckscher, op. cit., 35l. - - 


For an interesting proof of this, see Vistebtalagen, JOR- 


Heckscher, op. cit., 31; Andersson, op. cit., 124, fn. 1. 
Williams, Social Scandinavia, 48-49 

Quoted in Jgreensen, opi cit., I, 20. 

Stomberg, Op. cit., 1/1. 


The definition of serfdom adopted here is that of Melvin 
M., Knight, in "serfdom," Encyclopedia of. the Social Scien- 
ces, XIII, 667: "Serfdom is a very general type of half 
free status existing in combination with peasant tenures, 
which despite variations as to details are more or less 
typical; the eases of half free status independent:of 
tenure are not numerous....it has generally been a fea- 
ture of feudal societies." 
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See pp. 101-102 above. 
Heriits, Ops clits, 7. 


Andersson, op. cit., 77. “All miners paid a tithe to the 
Crown and the Church but were exempt from the general 
mine and forest tax levied tlpon the bonder." Murray, op. 
cit., 195, fn. 10. During Erik's reign, these rights were 
not observed and taxes jumped nineteen times, Many miners 
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were in danger of complete ruin. Ibid., 195. Erik's tax 


policy toward payment in coin instead of in kind by-the b&n- 


der is also discussed, Ibid., 195-196. "The paying of 
taxes became nothing more than the paying of a Danegelda." 
LOLG as ‘195. : ce 


"Mn skalijag en gang komma igen." Olai Petri Chronicle 
quoted in Ibid., 197. 
Stomberg, op. cit., 187. Twice (1433, 1434) the Council 
interwened on behalf of the vicious Danish bailiff, Jésse 
Eriksson, against Engelbrekt and the Dalarne peasants, 
Murray, op. cit., 195. The interest of the Church is best 
shown by a comparison of Bishop Thomas of Strdnends”® 
speech at the Council of Basle denouncing Brik for his 
interference in Church affairs (Chap. III, fn. 78), and 
a letter he wrote in conjunction with Bishop Sigga of 
Skara which “shows concern over the restlessness of the 


Dalecarlians.but expresses no deep sympathy for the 


plight of the bonder," Ibid., 198. It is only fair to 
add that he later became a leading supporter and eulo- 
gizer of Engelbrekt. 


The Council's appeal for redress of grievancea was based 
as much on fear of revolt at home as it was on exploita- 
tion from abroad. If is possible that the Council feared 
that Engelbrekt wished to make himself king. Ibid., 200. 
See the second letter sent by the Council to Erik, Ibid., 
200. For Engelbrekt's reasons for calling the Riksdag, 
see Ibid., 202-203. 


Bellquist, op. cite, 9; also 9, fn. 22; Nils Ahnlund,. 
“Five Hundred Years of Parliamentary Government in Swe- 
den," 200-201, 


The name did not appear until the reign of Gustaf Vasa, 
when it was borrowed from the German. Bellquist, op. cit., 
9, In. 22. 
Herlitz, OD. Cite, 15- 


Ibid., 16. 
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39. Andersson, op. cit., 99. The economic decline was general 
- over north Europe. See A. Steensberg, “Archaeological 
Dating of the Climatic Change in. North Europe about 1300" 
and K, F, Helleiner "Population Movements and Agrarian. 
Depression in the Later Middle Ages." 


40, Roberts, "Introduction," xxiii. 

41. Waddams, op. cit., 8; Murray, Op. Cite, 201, 
42, Andersson, op. cit., 93. 

43. Svensen, “Survey of Its History," I, 90-91. 


44, Andersson, op. cite, 96-97. An interesting sidelight on 
the battle and perhaps on the propaganda techniques of 
the Stures is provided by Olaus Magnus: "Without this 
Kingly City toward the North) there is a high mountain 
or hill of Sand; upon the top whereof, and the oblique 

 gides, there have been fought many cruell battails of 
Princes, Nobles, Citizens, Country people, both in former 
and latter ages, as well by imbred as forrain enemies, 
concerning which because my most dear brother D. Johannes 
Arch-Bishop of Upsal hath written many things most true; 
and namely in his Gothick and Swedish Histories, I need 
not tire the reader to repeat them; yet with this excep- 
tion, thet Christiernus King of Denmark, the fimet of 
that name, flying from this mountain the Dalecarli follow- 
ing him in a most sharp battel, unto the forts of his 
warlitk fleet, lost his four upper teeth by the blow of 

a Musket, as the age next following, boasted of it in 
son@s and compotations.” op. cit., 122. 


45, Andersson, ODe cit., 103-104, 
46. Bellquist, op. cit., 22. 


47, Sir Charles Oman, The Sixteenth Century, 117. 


Ibid., 126, 
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Chapter VII: Summary and Conclusion. 


1. Perhaps the most thorough summary , but also, perhaps, the 
least lively, would be a rereading of the Introduction 
in the light of the rest of the discussion, — 


2. Michael Roberts, "Introduction," xiv. 


~ 


. 


3. Heckscher, op. cit., quoted in Ibid., xv. 


Gres 


J, A, Babington, The Reformation, 145. 


4, Bellauist, op. xviii. 


Waddams, op. cit., 12. 
Oman, The Sixteenth Century, 123. 


8, Carlson, The Reinterpretation of Luther. 


9. Waddams, op. cit., 15. 


10, Carlson, op. cit., 19, 16-17. 

it, Toad,, 20, 

12. bags, 15, 

13. Bergendoff, Olaus Petri and Bhe Ecclesiastical Transforma- 
tion in Sweden, 237: "It was the independent Swedish pea- 


santry, however, which soon raised a storm that overthrew 
the king's paper structure." 


14. Quoted in Andersson, o ODe Cclt., 127. Brilioth remarks: WTn a 
those early years it is clear...that the main effort of ; 
er reforming party was to encourage preaching.” Op. cite, © 3 

23 on : 


15. Nicolaus “Bothniensis, chairman of Uppsala mite, quoted in 
Stomberg, op. cit., 127. : 


16. Quoted in Roland H. Bainton, Here I Stand, 214.  e 


17. The first part of the quotation is from Oman, op. cit., 
123-124. The second part is from Bergendoff, op. cit., 
224, The date of the second is 1533. In 1539, he wrote to 

-a@me of his over-zealous lieutenants that it was not his in- 
tent “that the Swed@ish mass should be forced upon the peo- 

ple; for our salvation does not depend upon this alone, 
that the mass is celebrated in Swedish; but it depends 
more on good | and Christian preachers being available in 
every place." Brilioth, op. cit.» 238-239. 
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